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CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


PUBLIC MUSEU MSand COLLECTORS. 

In BRITISH SHELLS.—R. DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, 
Dorset, SUPPLIES COLLECTIONS, fine Specimens, named, 100 
Species, 2. 12s. 6d. ; 200 ditto, Gl. 6*,; 300 ditto, 12. 128,—An Ele- 
mentary Collect ion, 50 Species (100 hens), 158. 

In FOREIGN SHELLS.—A large stock, comprising, among 
others, several hundred Species of European Land and Freshwater 
Shells, correctly named. Marine ditto, from the Mediterranean. A 
suite of 30 Species, from Western Africa, including, among other 

varieties, Streptaxis, Iridina, Galathea Amuicola, for 
21. Collections iNustrating 100 pe of recent Shells, forsos, ; 
@itto, of 500. 1,000, and 2,000 Sp 

In FOSSIL REMAINS.—A tare stock from the Lies and other 
Qolitic beds, Saurian remains, Pentacrinus, Fish, Ophiura, Am- 
monites, Nautili, Rchinide, Shells, &c.—List of British Shells, 8d. 
Neat Labels for ditto. Labels for Fossil Shells ; ditto for Foreign 
Shelis (recent) Improved Dredges. 


HOTOGRA PHY. — Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 
enlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 

tion of Collodion, * Xylo-lodide of Silver,” sent free on receipt of 
pe 70 sia for postage.—Address R. W. Thomas, Chemist, &c., 10, 








N AYALL’S PORTRAIT G. ALLERY, 
F 224, KEGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
FROFOGRAPHE of every size and style uncoloured or highly 


DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or Paper 


TAKEN DAILY. 

‘*Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype ; they areas superior to the generality of such pictures as & 
delicate engravi ing is to a coarse woodcut.”— Art-Journal, Nov. 18 en 

“More pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality of 
such i picture 5.” Times, July 17,1 854. 





ANAL de 1 ISTHME de SUEZ.— 

La Commission Internationale pour le percement de l’Isthme 
de Suez, compo-ée de MM. Paleocopa, © onrad, Negrelli, M'C lean, 
Rendel, Kénaud, Lentze et Lieusson, se réunira dans deux Mois A 
Londres, pour discuter et arréter définitivement le programme des 
travaux 4 exécuter. 

.es personnes qui auraient des projets & soumettre, des proposi- 
tions a présenter, sont. priées de s’adresser 4 M. Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire, Membre de l'Institut, Secrétaire-Général de la Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, Rue Richepanse, No. 9, 
Paris. FERD. DE LESSEPS. 

Alexandrie, 15 Janvier, 1856. 


HOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.—ADVERTISE- 

MENTS intended for the forthcoming Number are requested 

to ne sent to the Publishers on or before TUDSDAY, the 19th of 
?ebruary. 


Tavior & Francis, Red Lion-conrt, Fleet-street. 


NV USICAL LIBRARY. ee to the 
Universal Circulating Musical Library, Two Guineas per 

Annum. Subscribers annual FM geese ay with one guinea’s worth 
of Music.—* Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its con- 
tents.”— Daily News. “ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 
—Musical Times. * We desire to witness the success of an esta- 
blishment such as this.”"—Observer. Prospectus on application “ad 
G. Scuzeurmann & Co., Importers of Foreign Music and Pu 
lishers, 86, Newgate-street. 

*y* The Catalogue of the Library contains nearly 50,000 dif- 
erent Works. 


ULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street.—Just 
published, a CATALOGUE of ‘the Principal Works now in 
ehvontasion at this extensive Library. Gratis, and sent post-free 
on application. 
Butt, Hunton & Co. 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


{A RSHALIL'S LIBRA‘ RY, 
21, ED@WARE-ROAD, 

All the NEW BOOKS can be obtained in succession at this 
Library by Subscribens of One Guinea per annum. Country and 
F. — Subscriptions, Two to Six Guineas. 

READING-ROOM. ‘Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 




















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 


without delay from this anenaiee Library by every Sub- 
scriber of One Guinea per ann he preference is given to 
Works of History. ; Biography, eligion, F ingens soe and Travel. 


Pr 





CHARLES Epw4 ARD Mupiz, 510, New Oxford-street, London, and 
76, Cross-street, 


HURTON’S LIBRARY REMOVED from 
eee: BOOTH’S LIBRARY from Duke-street, to 
nergy met torr a LONDON, 
next the Royal Polytechnic Institut: 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS, es cially those of Voyages, Travels, 
Bio, graphy: History, Poetry, and Philosophy, with a good supely 
of li of Wighter Lit Literature, in English, French, and German, to be had 

bscriptions, One Guinea. Country Subscriptions, 
Two Guineas ‘and upw: 


er CH BOOKS.—W. Jezrrs, Foreign Book- 

Tr. 15, Bostingten pocndes Established in, 1822, continues 

to RECEIVE BEVERY NEW FOREIGN WORK as soon as 
published. Catalogue one stamp. 


I Pag ome and FOREIGN BOOKS | and 

MAPS, &c.—All Foreign Books and Maps charged at Con- 
tinental prices. English and American Books 2d. in t e shilling 
allowed. Schools and parties engaged in bry gy 














ENNELL’S SHAKSPEARE REPOSI- 

TORY, containing New and Important Researches respect- 

ing the Life and Works of our Immortal Bard, illustrated with 

beautiful Steel Platesand W oodcate, felio, half- bound, gilt lettered, 

&e., forming an elegant volume. Sent free on re ceipt of six shil- 

lings’ worth of postage stamps.—N.B. Only,a very few copies issued 
with illustrations, 


LIVER CROMWELL’S NEWSPAPER.— 
Fac-similes, on old paper, of Two highly-interesting News- 
papers, published in 1658, elegantly bound, and gilt lettered, with 
rare and curious Portraits. &c., forming-a choice volume. Only a 
very few copies issued in this beautiful state. Sent free on receipt 
of six shillings’ worth of stamps. 
J.H. Penwect, 1, Warwick-court, Holborn, London. 


Pali Mali—Important Works of Living Artists. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
a AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 

"PHORSDS AY, ebruary 28, immediately after the Sale of Mr. 
Birch’s Twelve Pictures, the following PICTOU RES, the WORKS 
of our grentest svi artists.— viz. Scene from the * Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme,’ . & AL . Frith, R.A. from the Universal Exhibition of 
Paris, 1855—Entrance of the Zuyder Zee, by C. Stanfield, R.A.from 
the Winter Exhibition, 1855—two other Works by the same Artist 
—Firs and Furze, by the eminently ‘aide ‘Artist, James Thomas 
Linnell—The Bashful Lover and the Mai i et the well-known 
and engraved picture by Prank Stone, A. from Lord y= 
The - an important 








Townsend’s 
ture by ‘Thomas Webster, R.A.—The ae parame = by the 
Jobn R.A.—The Homestead, 





L° NDON and WESTMINSTER BANK. 

Capital, 5,000,0007. Paid-up Capital 1,000,0007. 

Directors. 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 
Henry Bosanquet, Esq. Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Aldn. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Charles Gibbes, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. William Haigh, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. George Hanson, Esq. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq. F.R.S. | John Lewis ee Esq. M.P. 
James Denis de Vitré, Esq. John Stewart, 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Joshua W alker, Esq. 
General Manager.—J AMES WILLIAM GILBART, F.R.S. 

CITY OFFICE, Lothbury, W.T. Henderson, Manager. 
bapapee se me BRANCH, 1, St. James’s-square, J. W. Wel- 


BLooMsBUKY. BRANCH, 214, High Holborn, William Ewings, 


soUTHW ARK BRANCH, 3, Wellington-street, Borough, Ed- 
ard Kingsford. Manager. i 
EASTERN BRAROH, 87, High-street, Whitechapel, W. D. 
Asperne, Manag 
8T. M ARY LEBON rE BRANC H, 4, Stratford-place, Oxford-street, 
G. M. Mitchell, Manager. 
TEMPLE BAR BRANCH, 217, Strand, Charles Ward, Manager. 

Current Accounts are received on the same principles as those 
observed by the London Bankers. No Christmas Boxes or other 
gratuities are allowed to be taken by the Officers of the Bank. 
zhe Bank also takes the agency of Joint-Stock Banks, Private 

Raukers, and other parties residing at a distance. Cheques on 
Penny Stamps may be drawn from any place in the United King- 
dom. Strong rooms are provided for the — of Deeds and 
other Property lodged by the customers of the Ban 

Sums from 101. to 1.0001. are received on Deposit, at a rate of 
interest to be fixed at the time, and they are repayable upon 
demand, without notice. If withdrawn withina month; no interest 
is allowed. 

Sums of 1,0001. and upwards are also received on Deposit Receipts, 
upon such terms as may be agreed upon, with regard to the rate of 
interest and the time of repayment. Parties may lodge money 
upon an Interest. Account who have no Current Account, and 
those who have Current Accounts may transfer any portion of 
their Balance to an Interest Account. 

The Rate of Interest allowed at present on Deposits of 5002. and 


upwards is Five per cent. 
J.W. GILBART, General Manager. 
London, January 21, 1856. 
The Dividend for the past half-year, at the rate of Six per eent. 
per annum, and a Bonus of Five per cent. on the paid-up capital 
of the Bank (free of income tax), is now in course of payment. 


T° BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the 
death of the late Proprietor, an old-established, and one of 
the pho PRINTING, BOOKBIN DING, and STATIONERY 
BUSINESSES in the City of Bristol, having been carried on by 
the fate Mr. John Chilcott for a period of nearly forty years. The 

— is very commanding, and one of the most eligible oe Se 
City.— For every informiation, apply. first, by og thy to T. Cy 

of William & Alfred Chilcott, Bilversmiths, 9, , St. ‘Augiuieies 
place, Bristol. 


© PRINTERS.—In a first-class City.—Mr. 
PAGE is instructed to SELL the BUSINESS of a LETTER- 
PRESS PRINTER, carried on for more than twenty years; rent 
very low, and returns from 2501. to 3001. per annum clear profit, 
which may be considerably increased. Connexion of long stand- 
ing with Book Societies and Institutions. _5'0l. required. —Apply 
to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer to the Trade, 8, 








in Sherwood Forrest, by T. a R.A. and Ri 

and Specimens of the Works of 

F. Lee, R.A. F. R. Fichomgilt. i R.A. A. Egg, A.B.A. 

G. B. Pyne F. Goodall, A.R.A a = 

T. 8.Cooper,A.R.A. G. Cattermole WEF Frost, A.R.A. 

D. Roberts, R.A. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. B.S. Lauder, F.R.8.A. 
On view three days prior. The Illustrated Catalogue will be 

ready ten days before the Sale, and may be had, price 1s. each, 

of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 


Pall Mall—English Pictures. 


NV ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL b 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, wes Mall, on THURSDA 
February 28, TWELVE PICTURES, a further portion of the 

justly celebrated Collection a4 _Epelish Pictures of CHARLE 
8IKCH, Esq. of Edgbaston, m, including the thee 
Hall, the Picture by D. Maclise. R R.A. which attracted so much 
attention at the Beaux Arts, Paris—The ——— a Venice, by 
the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 2 work of magical effect, spoken 
in the highest terms of eulogy by Mr. Ruskin—The Windmill and 
one other work, by J. Lanne the Golden Age, by W. Etty, R.A. 
—Morning, by S. Cooper, A.R.A.—Cader Idris, from the Univer- 
sal Exhibition, Paris, aie Linnell - important Works R. 
Herbert, RA.; W..Muller, Bonington, &c. — also 
Sceue, a charming example of Plassan. 

On view three days prior. ‘The Illustrated Catalogues will be 
ready ten days before the Sale, mT may be had, price 1s. each, of 
Messrs. Foster & Son, 54, Pall Mal 


y G. ng, Sen. 
the engraved icture—The Gitana, by a Philli ns aScene 
: Richard Ansdell— 





4 ER. bd 





Pali Mall.—Catalogue of the Effects of the late A. H. 
THISTLETHWAYTE, Esq. 


WV ESSRS. FOSTER & SON inform’the Public, 
i that the CATALOGUE of these EFFECTS is NOW 
READY, price 1, and may be had at their office 54, Pall Mall. 
The esti ia Tuesday, March 4, and four following days. 





Portion of the Library as the late Rev. PROFESSOR 
CAMPBELL. 


ESSRS. §S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
KINSON, we of te Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine will AUCTION, at their 
bas CN Stine ey trand,on WEDN ESDAY .Pebruary 
wo following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a Portion of 
THE: LI IBRARY of the late Rev. PROFESSOR CAMPBELL, of 
the English Presbyterian College, London, comprising Capit 
Books in Presbyterian Divinity and Modern German Literature : 
ether =. a SELECTION from the LIBRARY of an EMI- 
NENT COLLECTOR, including some valuable Books in the 
different (mone te of epee Versions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Books of Prints, fine Syeey 2 Publications, and other 
Choice Works illustrative of Art and Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on receipt of two stamps. 


Valuable Collection of Autograph Letters and Manuscripts, 
containing Four Articles of very high Interest and Im- 
portance, viz.,a Manuscript in the Autograph of Tasso, 
a Copy of Browne's Pastorals, with many Notes by the Poet 
Milton, Fénelon’s Autograph Defence against the Accusa- 
_ of Bossuet, and an Original Charter of William the 








street. 


© BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
At the West-End.—Mr. PAGE is instructed to SELL the 
TRADE of a BOUKSELLER and STATIONER, established 
thirty years, having a large connexion with the Aristocracy. The 
business is capable of much extension, and has returned for the 
last few years more than 1.8002. per annum, and may now be 
entered upon for 700.—A pply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
& Coleman-street. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
& CO., AUCTLONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 53 and 55, Tremont-street, BOSTON, UNITED 
TATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNMENTS of ‘Books, En- 
gare. Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virtid generally. 
hey pay especial attention to the sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when 
desired), and prompt returns, in all cases. References—Hon. R. B. 
Campbell, — —— Consul, London, Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary-at-Wa ames Campbell, Postmaster-General ; 
Hon, Robert Mdlelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. John 
M. Brodhead, a sean OU United States Treasury ; Washington, 


0. C. United 
A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States. 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The ee respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, , for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled Wwetlition and will return prompt account of 
Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, fatto betting, Liverpool. 

"LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 

















it 
Books:and Stationery at the lowest terms.—O, C. Marcus, 8, Ux- 
ford-street, London. 


EADS of SCHOOLS and PRIVATE 
FAMILIES may obtain a Catalogue of Mons. F. de Porquet’s 
Popular Works (60 in number) for learning French, German, 
Italian, &c.,on application to Mons. F. de Porquet, 118, Fenchurch: 
street ; ‘or Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’ Hail- court, London. 


Ce LLECTORS of CHOICE BOOKS in 
CHOICE BINDINGS, will find in C. MUSKETT’S CATA- 
LOGUE, just published, many extremely valuable and desirable 
Works, in various Languages ; among which are :—T. F. Dibdin's 
Works, on large paper-—Buffon, Histoire des Oiseaux, = vols. folio, 
largest paper—Bloch, Ichthyologie—Curtis’s Botanica 1 Magazine 
—Kdwards'’s ny oe Saaetee-~ Galleries of the “Fine Arts— 
Nichels’s Litera: é 








~ ales ‘by Auction. 
Pali Mali.— Water-Colour Drawings of the highest class. 
MESES. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
y AUCTION, - _ Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY, February 27, 1 precisely, the Collection of 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS the a Cf that distin- 
guished amateur, CHARLES BIRCH, Esq. 0 aston, :Bir- 
mingham ; including the Cold Morning and the Cricketer. WN we 
Hunt, from the Beaux Arts, Paris Exhibition, 1855— ot! 
enn be te comaceminent artist—Calaisand the Nile, by J. M. a 
Turner, R. t — _ Fille Mal Gardée, a very highly-finished Draw- 
ing by D. se, K.A.—— Venice, and two from Shakspeare, by 
Cattermoie— the’ Weill Side, by P. F. Poole, A.R.A.—many ex- 
amples of the best period of that renowned landscape-painter, 
| ely These )_ Denwings include some of the gems of the 








art, 
. Skelton’s Oxford. The Gentleman's Siteoman keke. 


Catalogues sent free b t, 
5, 0ld-Haymarket, Norwich, a 





Li. 
pracorabie works a the diferent artiste purchased as the best 
mm view two days prior, and illustrated ' 
tobe had of Messrs. Foster, $4, Pall Malle eee? Price 16 eae, 


Cc 
. ‘ible, 26 mg er oe ue fine plates, 3 





queror in perfect condition. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers “< iierery Prepete and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by A he aa at their 
House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on SATURDAY, February 
23, at 1 Ny so recisely, Se UTOGRATH LETTERS, 
pe inetaeens nae speci- 
¢ ographs of aan ‘dis ogu ished pe! im, Sepeahier 
with Twelve Folio P, Pages in the at ae of Torauate Tasso, of 
his *Discorso della Virtad Femmini ‘inal Charter of 
William the Conqueror, with beautiful impression of the seal— 
Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, with Notes 
the Poet Milton—Fénelon’s Au h 
together with some Interesting 
Charming Letter of Cowper the Post-em Official Letter detailing 
the Accident to Oliver Cromwell when driving his Carriage, &c. &c. 
May be viewed two days eee to the a and Catalogues 
had ; ifin the country, on receipt of two stam’ 


Architectural and Miscellaneous Books.— Four Days’ Sale. 
ME. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the corner of Weebeinat and Ohanecers- 
lane, on TUESDAY, February 19, and three following days, at 
hulf-past 12, an extensive Co) LECTION of BOOKS, nate ing 








some. valuable Works in istory, 
—— Classics, and Sanwa oy eo others:may 
be menti ened~-in Foto: Fowler’s el osaic. Pave- 
mann 53 Owen Jones’s —— 100 giateny® 2 vels.— 


onumens Gothiques Principaux G. Simonau, . plates— 
oalliat Paralléle des Maisons de e Paris, 13 120 Meee vee it 
and Towers of eens 2 vols. 52 plates—Mayer’s Views in the 
jeer Empire, 2 vols.—Mayer’s Views = bpm nr meen 
nm: News, 24 vols.—Carter’s Exeter, Ban 
athedrals, &c. &c,—In Quarto: Calmet, hn ne sur 47 

vols. red morocco— 
tncyclopzedia Britannica, 4th edition, 26 vols.— D’Oyly and Mant’s 
Bible, 3 vols~--Scott's Bible, 6 vols.—Patrick, Lowth, &c. —— 
mentary, by Pitman, 6 vols.—Facciolati, Lexicon, 2 vols —The 
Gales, plates, 5 vols—Beattie’s Scotland, 2 vols.—Finden’s Ports 
Harbours, 2 ¥ &ec. ree In Ocravo, et infra: Knight 

Pictorial oa tng original edition, 8 vols. — Finden’s lilustra- 
tions to Byron, 3 vols.—Winkle’s British Cathedrals, 3 volr.— 
pales Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols.— Fisher’s Nationa. ie Portrait 
Gallery, 5 vols.—Valpy’s Family Classical Librar; 7 vols.— 
yr yg pe Review 18 vols.— Penny Cyclopzed’ — Supplement. 

vols.— Household Words, 10 vo Sores Novels, 5 
Tilloch? 's Philosophical. Magazine, 
vols.; the — of ane eminent Diy ines; and the 
Works of Russell, fines itt, 


5 











&e. Schoo! and College "Books; Dictionaries, bexieons, 
Sire lias, and other useful Books. A few Prints, Drawings, 
the 52 Original Drawings to Wickes’s f pires and Towers 


To be viewed, and Catalogves had. 
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The late Col. MUDGE'’S InstrumentsyancotherSeientific 
Apparatus, Booka, §e. 


R.J..C. STEVENS will SELL by. AUC- 
> hyd at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Co erence 
. February 22, .? 1 o'clock. quate, ALL 
SIBRARY. of a GENTLEM ‘om the Wseatey: con- 
amee hiefly of Modern Natural History and Scientific Works of 
esteemed Authors, in the best condition. Alsothe Ubon, 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS belonging to the late Col. M 
.» which were used by him in os Surve 
AmericanBoundary in 1838-88, includ ing, the 
meter and Stand by Cary, Gay-Lussac’s Barometers by ‘Jones, 
Four-inch Theodolite by Shuttlewerth, Artificial Horizon, Dent’s 
Patent Meridian Instrument, &c., ‘and several Telescopes and 
Microscopes by good makers, Stereoscopic Pictures, Lantern for 
Dissolving Views, Emigrant’s Gun, M a &ec. &e. 
May be viewed on the day prior, and Catalogu 


25,000 Volumes of Modern Books, Juvenile Books, Novels, 
Copyrights, Steel Plates, Woodcuts, &c. 


R. i. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-street. on WEDNESDAY, 20th, THE RE- 
MAINING ey ape of w- H. prising 6 spine! Rh ~~ ly 
ern Boo! a tn quizes, ¢., Comp wins copies o: e Charm, 
illustrated with 220 engravings,.3 2. alten ine cloth— 
~s es. 
smo. Mavor’s Primer, with 28 illu strations. b 
Gilbert—200 Uncle Tom’s Cabin. iilustrated edition, 8vo. cloth 
ilt—144 Keppel’s Expedition to Borneo, 2 vols. 8vo. —371 — 
ighlands and Islands of the Adriatic, 2 vols. 8vyo.—885 
the Condition of Ireland, 8vo.—950 Personal Recollections of 
O'Connell, 2 vols. —561 Leoni’s Seerets of the Jesuits, post 8v0.— 
415 Old House by the River, post 8vo.—1,429 Father Darcy, 2 vols, 
post 8vo.—1,105 Mount Sorel, 2 vols. post 8vo.—282 Charles Stanley, 
3 vols. post 8vo.—166 Agatha’s Husband, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Valmar, 3 vols. post Br0.--00p, tht and Steel Plates to ‘Miss 
Corner’s History of Turkey, 


weden an lg’ i 
Cuts to Harriet Martineau’s Playfellow—Copyright and Steel 
Plates to the Children’s Summer — Copyri right a 

to Weir’s Animals—Lithographic Shanes, and Drawing thereon. 
to Babes in the Wood — Copyrights and Woodc — 
Effie’s Rhymes for Little Children Steet Plates to Rip Van 
Winkle—Copyright and Cuts to Jack and the Giants—Woodcuts 
to Cinderella—34,142 Numbers of Journal of Education, &c. &c. 














Now ready, in feap. 8vo. cloth, price 9a, 
# AMOUNI and MONT BLANC: a Visit 
6 Varley and an Ascent of the Mountain in 1855, By 
EUST Kon “AND ERSON, Esq. Illustrated by Two coloured En- 
gravings, from Sketches made on the spot by the Author. 
London : James Cornish, 297, High Holborn. 


Now ready, price 108, 6d.; morocco, 148. 6d. 


HE GEOLOGICAL STAIRCASE, contain- 
ing the Steps of Rocks and Floors of Alluvium : for Private 
Renters, Schools and Training I En- 
gravings. 
y recommended by the Morning Advertiser, Jan. oy lorn- 
ing ‘Post, Jan. lst, Critic, 15th, Literary Gazette,12th, Daily News 
18th, Educ. Gazette, 16th, and the Morning Chronicle, Jan. 29¢ 29th, 1856, 


J. Cornish, 297, High Holborn; and all Booksellers. 
MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














In demy 8vo. VoL I. (In the press), 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION and 
ADMINISTRATION of FRANCE. 


By CAPT. THACKERAY, 


Late 2nd Somerset Militia ; Spier of * Soldier's Manual of 
Rifle Firing.’ 


2. 
In feap. 8vo. price 58. (Shortly), 
HINTS TO HORSEMEN’; 
Showing HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY HORSES. 


By HARRY HIEOVER, 


Author of ‘Proper Condition for Horses,’ atin Facts and 
Sporting Fancies, ‘The Pocket and the Steed. &c, 





NEW NOVELS. 
In 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


LIFE’S CHANCES. 


“ oan farniches the dramatis persone of this aowsbs and 

mistake not if the author benot aoe of England’s highest 

nobitit. It vor not only a highly-cultivated and ~~ | 

but the certainty of the writer's mixin me] the best society. 

¥ or intensity of interest it has not been equalled by any novel we 
have read for some years.”—E xpress. 


In 3 vols, 318,6d. 
THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 
By T. LITCHFIELD, Esq. 


“The bravery which the Coldstream Guards have displayed not 
only inthe recent conflict in the Crim ut wl 


The THIRD THOUSAND of 


SANDWITH’S JOURNAL OF THE 
SIEGE OF KARS 


IS NOW READY. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street, 


DR. 





Dr. SANDWITH’S JOURNAL. 
This day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE OF KARS, 


And of the SIX MONTHS’ RESISTANCE by the TURKISH GARRISON inder 
GENERAL WILLIAMS, to the RUSSIAN ARMY. 


With TRAVELS and ADVENTURES in ARMENIA; and Remarks on the Present State of TURKEY. 


By HUMPHRY SANDWITH, M.D. 
Chief of the Medical Staff. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just ready, in 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. FITZHERBERT; 


With an Account of her Marriage with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King George the Fourth. 


By the Hon. CHARLES LANGDALE. 
London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Part Il. price 1s. of the 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


By CHARLES KNIGHT, 


Is now published, containing a beautiful Steel Plate and several Wood Engravings. The work will be completed in about 
36 Parts, one of which is issued on the 1st of every month. 


“A book for the parlour, the cottage, and the school-room.” —Atheneum. 
‘** The plan of the work appears to be good; and we have no doubt that it will become what its author designs it to 
be—a eonclee and popular history of the people, and a record of the most important public events.”—Morning Post. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2V. 2s. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
A HISTORY. 


By JOHN LATHROP MOTLEY. 
London: JoHn Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. Cnapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





NATIONAL EDITION OF KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 


KNIGHT’S (CHARLES) PICTORIAL 


SHAKSPERE. 


NATIONAL EDITION. With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations. 


— ook not being stereot , only a limited number of copies can be made up. It includes the Notes 
and ee ty the eight eceunes oe hs original Pictorial Edition (now a long time out of print), thoroughly 
revised, The Text of the Plays is beautifully printed, in a clear and new type, extending across the page, and asthe 
trations are from the original Woodcuts; and it is hoped that the ext of this edition w e the 
means of its finding a place in the Home Library of many lovers of the great Poet ’ of our r country.” 


London: GzorcE Rovtrepce & Co. 2, Farringdon-street: 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND. CHEMICALS. 
Bianp & Lone’s IODIZED COLLODION. This valuable 











ya 
powerfully-written and exciting story, in which the exploits of 
the Coldstreams at the time oft the Restoration are eee = 9 


In the Press. 
DIAMONDS AND DUST: 


Being GRAINS FROM THE SANDS OF SOCIETY. 


THE LETTER and the SPIRIT. 





iti and uniformity of action is gesennngeet ee COLLODION and IODIZING SOLUTION.cam.be ob- 
tained rooms, in which state they will keep for an indefinite period, and can be exported to any climate. 
NITRATE OF SILVER BATH, for Buaxp & Lone’s Collodion, ready for immediate use. es 
& Loxe’s BENZOIN VARNISH, for protecting Collodion Pictures. This Varnish does not require 
the fom warmed, but dries instantly, leaving a perfectly h hard transparent coating on the Picture. 
POSITIVE TONING BATH, for giving rich tones to Positive Photographs, printed on either plain or 
Albumenized Papers. 
Biaxp & Lone’s SILICA SOAP. A powerful detersive agent for the speedy-removal of Photographic stains. 
Prepared only by 


BLAND & LONG, Philosophical and Photographical Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 





By Professor H 





153, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
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A. & 0, BLACK’S NEW 
WORKS. 








I. 
Vol. X. of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Eighth Edition, containing, among other new Articles :— 
Goldsmith, by "the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay—Gibbon, 
by Henry Rogers—Sir John Franklin, by Sir John Richard- 
son, &c. &c. 4to. cloth, 24s. [Next week. 


Il. 
HAND ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY : 


A Series of Thirty-seven Maps. By WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S. and J. BARTHOLOMEW ; with a complete Index 
of Names. 4to. morocco. [Next week. 


Ill, 
A New Edition of 
BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Including the principal Maps required for Instruction in 
Physical, Ancient, and Scripture Geography. 4to. and 8vo. 
10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


IV. 
A New Edition of 
BLACK’s BEGINNER’S ATLAS: 


A Series of Twenty-seven Maps of the principal Countries 
ofthe World. Oblong 12mo.and 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


Vv. 


DR. WARDLAW’S LIFE and 
WRITINGS. 


By W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. 8vo. 12s. [ Reprinting. 
vi. 
THE TRUTH OF 


The EVANGELICAL HISTORY 


OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST; 


Proved in Opposition to Dr. D. F. STRAUSS, the Chief of 
Modern Disbelievers in Revelation. By WILLIAM GIL- 
LESPIE, Author of the ‘ Necessary Existence of God,’ &c. 
8vo. 58. [Now ready. 


Vit. 
Vol. IT. of 


THE MODERN SCOTTISH 
MINSTREL; 


Or, the SONGS of SCOTLAND of the PAST HALF- 
CENTURY 
By CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D. &c. 
Crown 8yo. 5s. [Now ready. 


VIIt. 


LECTURES on 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY: 


A complete i of Polemic Divinity by RALPH 
RDLAW, D.D. 


Edited by the oan JAMES R. CAMPBELL, M.A. 


This was the work of the Author's life, and underwent 
frequent revision up to his latest days. 

It is only by a large circulation that such a publication 
can succeed; and it is confidently anticipated that the 
numerous friends and admirers of Dr. Wardlaw will secure 
such a circulation as will encourage the issue of other valu- 
able works, which have been left by one of the most distin- 
guished Theologians, 3 vols. 8vo. (In the press. 





Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLACK ; 
London: Loneman & Co, ; 





and all Booksellers. ‘ 


HISTORICAL MAPS, 


Published in JUSTUS PERTHES GEOGRAPHICAL ESTABLISHMENT, GOTHA. 


These Maps form original constructions and delineations, and are compiled from the most authentic historical docu- 
ments. They represent, in a series of upwards of 300 distinct Maps, Sections, and Plans, the more important and strik- 
ing periods of the History of the World, and show the exact limits and territorial divisions, with all the Remarkable 
Places, Sites of Battles, &c. in each of the several periods to which they refer. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lonpon, and 20, South 
Frederick-street, EDINBURGH, Agents for this Country. 





Now ready, a New Edition, containing upwards of 300 Maps and 
Plans, engraved on copper ‘and elaborately posteanes, with Letter- 
press, 3 vols. boards, 5/. &¢.; half russia, 6 

DR. K. VON SPRUNER’S GREAT HISTO- 

RICAL ATLAS (‘ Historisch-G ischer Hand-Atlas’), 
in 3 Divisions :— 

I. DIVISION. Atlas Antiquus, 27 sheets. Boards, 11. 28. ; half 
russia, 188, 





Il. DIV}SI08. Atlas of the European States, 73 sheets. Boards, 
; half russia, 37. 168. 
a. Thirieen 3 Maps of Europe in general. Price 128, 
Europe, in the ath | Century. 
curope, in the 6th Century. 
Europe, in the time of Charlem 
Surope, in the latter part of ry Toth Century. 
Europe, in the time of the Crusades. 
Zurope, at the end of the 14th Century. 
surope, in the middle of the 16th Century. 
Lurope, during the Thirty Years’ War and up to 1700. 
urope, in the 18th Century. 
urope, from 1789 to 1515. 
1. Europe, since 18 
2s Surope, cess Map. 
urope, Ecclesiastical Map. 
» Thirteen Maps of Central Europe (Germany, &¢.) Price 138. 
1, Ancient Germania, &c. in the middle of the 5th Century. 
2. The Partitions of the Empire of Charlemagne. 
3. Germany, under the Saxon and Franconian Kings. 
4. Germany, under the Hohenstaufen and up to 1272. 
. The Duchies of Francia, Alemannia, Bavaria, &c. 
a The Duchies of Saxonia, Lotharingia inferior, &c. 
7. Germany, from 1273 on 
& Germany, from 1493 to 
9, Germany, during the time of the Thirty Years’ War. 
10, Germany, from 1649 
11, Germany, from 1792 tot he _ Time. 
12, { The Baltic Countries in the 13th cater. 
Prussia and Livonia, up to 1525 and 1562. 
13, Germany, Ecclesiastical Divi isions, up to the 16th Century. 
c. Six Maps of Italy. Price 5s. 
1. Italy, under the Langobarden. 
2 Italy, under the Saxon and Franc. Emperors. 
3. Northern Italy, under the Hohenstaufen. 
4. Italy, from 1270 to 1450. 
5. ay. from 1450 to 1792 and 1815. 


or 


4. 


NOF 


& 
9. 


10, 
1 





a 


oo 


6, . Ecclesiastical Map. 

d, Seven a of France. Price 6. 
1. France, my _ Merovingians. 
2, France, up to 1180, 


3. France, from "0 to 1461. 
France, from 1461 to i 
France, from 1610 to 179 
France, as Republic and. Empire. 
France, Ecclesiastical M 
e. Five Maps of the British Isla Pri 
ya — Islands, before William the Gi Conqueror, and up to 





I 


2. British Islands, from 1066 to 1485. 
3. British Islands, since 1485. 

4. Great Britain and her Colonies. 

5. British Islands, Eeclesiastical Ma 


. The featan Sm nose from 1257 tol 
& The Lt oey Peninsula, from the Teth eten to the Pre- 


sent 
6. ert aud F hag Colonies and Foreign Possessions in 
e 
The Iberian Peninsula, Lov lhe ge oe Map. 
vi ine] The Be of Scandinavia, Pola 
The Empires of the ween from the sth't : “ihe 12th 
entury. 
2. Scandinavia, up to 1397. 
3. Scandinavia, from 1397 to 1809. 
4. The Territory of the Slavonians, up to 1125, 
5. Poland and Lithuania, from 1125 to 1386, 
6. Poland and ate, from 1386 to 1572. 
7. Poland, up to 1795. 
& Russian Empire, successive acquisitions. 
9. Scandinavia and Poland, Ecclesiastical Map. 
h ny Maps of Turkey, Greece, Asia Minor, &c. Price 89, 
ie zantine Empire, up to the llth 
Century. 
$ Greece and Asia Minor, from the 11th to the 13th Century. 
4, Greece and Asia Minor, up to 14 
5. 6} exten Empire of the Califs i in its greatest 
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8 Turkey and its dependent States, in the 17th Century. 

i. Five Maps of Hungary. Price 4s. 

1. Countries along the Lower Danube, from the 6th to the 
10th Cent =. 

2. Hungary, up 

3 Hungary, po dg ioen to 1526, 

4. Hungary, since 1526, 

5. Hungary, Ecclesiastical Divisions, up to the 15th Century. 

DIVISION. Atlas of Asia, Africa, America,and Austratia, 

18 sheet, for 1; half russia, 12. 6s, 
1, Asia, at the beginning of the and ¢ Century before Christ. 
2. Asia, at the end of the 2nd Century. 


= 


ue ‘and surrounding Countries at the time of the 


~ 
i a) 


I 


a ia in the 13th and 14th New sew a 

& Asia, in the 15th and 16th Centuries. 

9. Asia, at the end of the 17th Century. 
10, Asia, at the end of the 18th Centur: a 
11. Africa, to the Conquest by the Arabs in the 7th Century. 
12, Africa, in the 13th and 14th Centuries. 
13, Africa, since the Beginning of the 15th Century. 
14. North America. 

15. South America. 
16, America, before a 
17. America, since 177 
18, Australia and Polynesia, 








Just published, 
Copper, and 
price 78. 6d, 


DR. K. VON-SPRUNER’S SMALLER HIS. 
TORICAL ATLAS (* Historisch-Geographischer Schul-Atlas’), 
forming an Abstract of the same Author’s large work, 78. 6d. 


containing 22 Maps, beautifully engraved on 
b 1 1 d, with i duct 7 Remarks, 





In the press, and will shortly be published, 


DR. K. VON SPRUNER’S and BRET- 
Fe aye meg A HISTORICAL WALL MAPS, forming a 
Series of Ten Have of Europe for Schools, Lecture ms, 
Societies,and Libraries. 


Other Publications of Justus Perthes, 
of Gotha. 


BERGHAUS’ PHYSICAL ATLAS. A New 
and improved rataagge oll ove seared - i Present oe Com- 
plete in 90 Shee h Maps, beau- 
tifully coloured. “ine 8 ‘Pantene voll bds., 5/. 38. 

Gotha, 1852-53, 


The Same handeomely and strongly half bound 


russia, in 1 vol, 51. 158. 6d 


The Same, in 2 vols. half russia, 67. 5s. 
The Same, in Parts. 


z. Meteorologie-Klimatologie. 15 Sheets. bds. 15¢. 
IL. Hy g 16 Sheets. bds. 158, 
IIL. Geologie. Numerous Maps on 15 Sheets, bds. 188. 

IV. Magnetismus d. Erde. (6 — bds. 15s. 

V. Pflanzengeograpbie. (6 Sheets.) ‘pias 
VI. Zoologische Geographie. 12 Sheets, bde. 15s. 
VII. Anthropograpbie. (4 as | bds. 258. 
VIII. Ethnographie, (15 Sheets.) 








STIELER’S GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Hand-Atlas, 83 coloured Maps, with nu- 
merous Marginal Maps, of all Parts of the Earth, with 4 
Astronomica at Maps, and a Text with Explanations and 
Tables, New Edition, with the latest Corrections, folio, half 
bound russia ; pub. at 32. 3¢., m. 2/. 128. 6d. 


SPRUNER'S, BERGHAUS’, and STIELER’S 
ATLASES are uniform in size, and form the completest Series 
of Maps in existence. 


SYDOW’S MAPS for the WALLS of SCHOOL- 


ROOMS, representing the purely physical J apes yom of the 


Globe, drawn ona very large scale, coloured and mounted on 
canvas, in portfolios. 


1. The World, 12 sheets, 48. 6d.; mounted 13s. 6d. 


2. Europe, S » Mz * 128, 
3. Asia, 12 4, | 485 * 128. 
4. Africa, © .» Mie ee 98. 
5. America, 10 , 483 ° 128. 
6.Germany, 9 , 7864.3 ” 168. 


MENKE’S ANCIENT SCHOOL ATLAS 
(Orbis Antiqui Descriptio), for the Use of Schools, Edited by 
Dr.T. MENKE. 17 coloured Ma me — Descriptions in Eng- 

lish. Second Edition, half boun 


Will be published shortly, 


DR. A. PETERMANN’S HISTORICAL, 
PHYSICAL, and STATISTICAL ATLAS of RUSSIA, 
TURKBY, and the adjoining Countries. A Series of 40 Maps, 
showing the Historical development, the general Geography, 
the Physical Features, Natural Resources, Statistics, &c. Be. of 
these Countries. 


Also, in the Press, executed under Dr. Petermann’s direction, 


ATLAS of ALL the RUSSIAN FRONTIER 
—- drawn on alarge scale. A Series of about 10 


Just published, 
PETERMANN’S GEOGRAPHICAL JOUR- 


NAL. Mittheilungen aus dem Geograph Institut von con 
Perthes, 1855. 12 Parte, 4to. with numerous coloured Maps. 
Price 1s, each Part. Post free for 14a. per annum. 


ATLAS ECCLESIASTICUS. An Atlas to 
illustrate Church History, from the Age of the Apostles to the 
Reformation. 18 Maps on 5 sheets, coloured. Folio, ’ 

Gotha, 1843 


ALMANACH de GOTHA for 1856. With Por- 
traits of King of Saxony, Em and Empress of Russia, 
Emiperer ind Empress ot the French, and King of Portugal. 
The 93rd Year. 24mo. cloth, 48. 6d. 

ate old + and series of many years, may be had 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, Lonpon, and 20, SouTH 
FREDERICK-STREET, EDINBURGH; “of whom may be hed, post free for 1 stamp, a CATALOGUE of the Geographical Publica- 
tions of Justus Perthes, of Gothe, 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW WORKS. 








THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


I. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’s CONFIDENTIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE with his Brother 
JOSEPH, 


Sometime KING OF SPAIN. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


** A very valuable contribution to our standard literature. To the student of history, 
or of human character, it is full of deep interest; to the politician, and still more to the 
military man, it is a book of profound instruction—to the politician, of what in a great 
measure to avoid—to the soldier, of what to master till the princi iated b 
a portion of his mind.”—Spectator. 





II, 


THE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Being a concise and popular Account of the different Styles of 
Architecture prevailing in all ages and countries. By JAMES 
FERGUSSON. With 850 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


**We needed a manual which should give us a succinct account of all the principal 
buildings of the world; which should be intelligible to the general reader, and yet in- 
forming to the professional artist; which should be profusely illustrated with speci 
of all the styles known to have existed; which should set free the great models locked up 
in splendid monographies, and condense the information displayed at length in the costly 
and cumbersome tomes of architectural libraries. We needed what the present volume 

urports to be, a ‘ Handbook’ of architecture, and, when we find that it answers perfectly 
= a purpose, we treat it as a valuable and welcome addition to our current litera- 
ure.” —Times, 





Ill. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA and 
other Provinces of Turkey in Europe and 


Asia, to Constantinople. 


By LORD BROUGHTON. 
2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 


“A work which, in addition to its intrinsic merits, will always possess a peculiar 
charm, from the fact that the author’s companion in his travels was Byron. Lord Brough- 
ton may claim, in fact, some share in exciting and regulating the enthusiasm which gave 
us, in ‘ Childe Harold,’ one of the greatest poems of the age. His great classical know- 
ledge, his exquisite taste, and the interest he took in verifying the localities which had 
historical significance, were doubtless of the greatest use to his less cultivated and more 
impulsive friend.” —Daily News. 


With Map and many Illustrations. 


IV. 


HISTORY of ROME, from the earliest Times 


to the Establishment of the Empire. 


By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 
8vo. 28s, 


“It is not, however, the mere quality of length that renders Dr. Liddell’s History 
adapted to the purpose of readers who desire a knowledge of the ‘altered aspect which 
Roman history has assumed.’ By means of a skilfully-arranged structure, not only the 
different periods of the history, but their various subdivisions, are presen as distinct 
parts, yet each having a relation to a larger whole. The general treatment is also judi- 
cious. The alleged events, for instance, of the early period, are rapidly touched; while 
the social, political, and constitutional arrangements, as evolved by Niebuhr, from the 
legendary stories or family ballads, are fully expounded.” —Spectator. 


2 vols, 


Vv. 


FIVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS, 


Including an Account of the History, Topography, and Antiqui- 
ties of that City. With Travels and Researches in Patmyra, 
LEBANON, and other Scripture Sires. By REV. J. L. PORTER. 
With Map and Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


*« Mr. Porter has made a contribution of the deepest interest, touching pines at once 
sacred and classical. The volumes are largely and beautifully illustrated, which go a great. 
way to enable the reader to comprehend, not only the statement, but to participate in the 
emotions of the learned traveller. 

‘*In one view the volumes are Biographical, in another Historical, and in another Geo- 
graphical. As companion volumes to Layard, Rawlinson, and Robinson, we hail them 
with special gratitude.”—Christian Witness. 


vi. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY, In- 
cluding that of the Popes. 


By H. H. MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Vols. IV. to VI. 
(completing the Work). 8vo. 42s. 


*‘ One of the most remarkable works of the present age, in which the author reviews, 
with curious erudition, and in a profoundly philosophical spirit, the various changes that 
have taken place in the Roman hierarchy: and while he fully exposes the manifold errors 
and corruptions of the system, he shows throughout that enlightened charity, which is the 


most precious of Christian graces, as unhappily the rarest.”—Prescott’s Philip the Second. 





vil. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“A work which is valuable, not only for the novel facts and interesting information it 
contains, but also for the success with which it combats prejudices which have tended to 
excite angry feelings between two great nations.”—Daily News. 


**A sensible and entertaining book, containing some charming Cer 
imes. 


VIII. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK of the 
ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES. 


By M. JULES LABARTE. With 200 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


“It is of art, as applied to the objects of domestic life, that this very interesting 
volume treats. It gives a history, more or less complete, of the origin and development 
of the decorative arts during the Medieval and Renaissance periods; and M. Labarte’'s 
valuable work forms an acceptable new-year’s gift. It comes to us stamped with the ap- 
probation of French antiquaries and artists.” —The Builder. 


Ix. 


HISTORY of GREECE. 


Continued to the close of the Generation contemporary with 

Alexander the Great. By GEORGE GROTE. With Portrait 

Maps, and Index (completing the Work). Vol. XII. 8vo. 16s, 
(On March 1st.) 


*¢ A great literary undertaking, equally notable whether we regard it as an accession 
to what is of standard value in our language, or as an honourable monument of what 





English scholarship can do.”—Atheneum, 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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HENRY MAYHEW’S NEW PERIODICAL ON LONDON NEW WORK BY MR. READE. 


AND LONDONERS. Just published, in One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 58, cloth, 
On Saturday, March 1, 1856, will be published Part I. price 1s, . 
meeeys and Number L. price 3d. of iN AN IN’ PARADISE: a Poem in Six Books. 


h Lyrical Poems.v By JOHN EDMUND R E, 
Author a ‘ italy? * Revelations of Lif fe,’ &c. . ~ _ 


_ London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 


INQUIRY into SPECULATIVE. and 

mes. SCIENCE, with Special Reference to 

| Mr. Calderwood and Professor Ferrier’s recent Publications, and 

| to Hegel's Doctrine. By A. VERA, Docteur-és-Lettres of the 

‘, ‘aculty of Peis, and formerly Professor of Philosophy in the 
ee. 


REAT WORLD of LONDON : ite Hard Life, | 
its Easy Life—its Drawing-room and Garret Life—its Indus- 
Selons, Tale, Business, and Pleasure Life—its Highways, and By- 
. and Slyways—its * *Pluralities of Worlds,” ¢. g. of Fashion 
an Vulgo-Gentility, of Science, Art, Letters, Vanity, and Vice— 
its Lions and Puppies, Sharks and Gulls, Big- Wigs and Small 
F: Philosophers and Fast Men—its Lawye rs, Doctors, Parsons, 
* Mags agsmen,” Soldiers, Servants, Merchants, Shopmen, “ Duff fers,” | 
rr Artists, Showmen, Nobles, Swell- ‘Mobsmen, and “ Shal- 
low Coves”—its Palaces and Penitentiaries, Clubs, Merchant Halls, 
and Soup Kitchens—its May-Fair and Rag-Fair—its Parks, Rail- 
ways, Docks, Markets, Belgravia, and “ Padding Kens”—its Ex: 





nivers' 
London: Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—pe— 


a. 
The FOOD of LONDON: A 


Sketch of its chief Varieties, Sources of Supply, Suspected Adul- 
ey 7 ae of Distribution, &c. By GEORGE DODD. 
ost 8vo0. 108. 


2. 
LETTERS on ENGLISH AGRI- 


CULTURE: By JAMES CAIRD, Esa., the eee s Commissioner. 
ed by permission. Second Edition. syo. 





es and Bi Banks — its Till. Discounters, Pawnbrokers, and 
= sipatly. Shops”—its Hundreds of Miles of Streets and Sewers—its 
Crowds of Carriages and Carts, “ Busses,” “ Cabs,” and Coster- 
Trucks—its and Courts — jose ane Jury Cube its lag ee 
arliament and ‘ Cogers’ Halls”—its Operas, Eagle Taverns, Cyder 
pS and “ Coal eer ”_its Almacks and Argyll Rooms, Spec- DISTRICT : A LECTURE delivered inthe TOWN HALL, 
tacles, and “ Penny Gaffs”—its Churches, Chapels, May- -Meetings, _ GLUSSOP, to the Little Moor and Howard Town petenies i 
ane Free-thinking Societies ; in fine, its Eeeey Ss -day and Outrof- the: | stitution, on Tuesday Bvening; January 15, 1856. By EDMUND 
Scenes, Places, and Characters. By HEN ‘RY MAYHEW, POTTER. 
on or of* London Labour and the London Poor. 
Dayid Bogue, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price 1s. 
PICTURE of a MANUFACTURING 


London: James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. Mi : - 
awe aoe, ae, iccadilly. anchester: John: 





JUST READY, feap. 8vo. PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 
AUDUBON: 
THE NATURALIST IN THE NEW WORLD, 


HIS ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES. 
By Mrs. HORACE ST. JOHN. 
London: LonemMan, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





Just ready, 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED: 


A BOOK FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Author of ‘Curiosities of London;’ and Editor of ‘The Year-Book of Facts.’ 


Davip Bogus, 86, Fleet-street. 





One Volume, post 8vo. with Coloured Dlustrations and Map, 


CUZCO: 


A Journey to the Ancient Capital of Peru; with an — of the History, Language, Literature, and Antiquities of the 
neas; and 


LIMA: 


A Visit to the Capital.and Provinces of Modern Peru; with a Sketch pe the Viceregal Government, History of the Re- 
public, and a Review of the Literature:and Society of Peru. 


By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.R.G:S. 


Author of ‘ Franklin’s Footsteps.’ 


London : CHAPMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


(In a few days. 


3. 
The INVALID’S OWN BOOK: 


A Collection of Recipes from various Books and various Coun- 
tries. By the Honourable LADY CUST. Second Edition, revised. 
Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. 


4. 
HOW to NURSE SICK CHIL- 


DREN: Containing Directions which may:be found of service to 
all who have the Charge of the Young. Feap. 8yo; .1s.6d. 


5. 
The MATERNAL MANAGE. 


MENT of CK pa in HEALTH and DISZASE. m4 
i _— "y BULL, M.D. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
cap. 8vo. 


6. 
A MANUAL of the DOMESTIC 


PRACTICE of MEDICINE. By W.B. KESTEVEN, Fellow of 
the Royal poles of Surgeons of England, &c. Square post 8vo, 
price 78. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 





3rd edition, with a Supplement, 2 volumes, 15s. 


LEMENTS of MORALITY, including 
POLITY. By W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
By thesame Author, 


a NOES RESonSYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 


* CECTURES on the HISTORY of MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND. 8&8. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
NEW WORK BY SIR G. C. LEWIS. 
This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
 TeIRY into the CREDIBILITY of 


ARLY ROMAN HISTORY. che Right Hon. Sir 
Giorae CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. 


By the same Auth 

On the METHODS of OBSERVATION and 
REASONING in POLITICS. 2 vols. 288. 

On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 
MATTERS of OPINION. 10s. 6d. 

On the USE and ABUSE of some POLITICAL 
TERMS. 98. 

FABLES of BABRIUS. With Notes, 5s. 6d, 
London : John W. Parker & Son, Westif Strand. 








Published on alternate Months, price 1s. post free, 


THE HOMILIST: 
A BOOK FOR CLERGYMEN AND MINISTERS. 


Edited by the Rev. DAVID THOMAS. 


‘‘Mr. Thomas has produced such a periodical as Arnold would have loved, and Coleridge promised to contribute to. 

“ Its object is to meet the wants of the age, by furnishing specimens of that kind of religious writing which the Editor 
thinks best adapted for them, viz., large, intellectual, broad, liberal, yet evangelical. It hasmo:polemieal theology:in it: 
spiritual morality it deelares to be its main end ; and it seeks to gain the heart and life through the intellect. 

* Altogether, I never had more pleasure in reading or recommending any religious periodical. O/ si sic omnia. 

: Bee a ‘* GEORGE GILFILLAN,” 
*,%* An extended List of “ Notices of the Press” may be‘ had on application to the. Publisher. 
The HOMILIST, Vol. I. price 4s. 6d. cloth. Vols. Il, IIL. and IV. each price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


Warp & Co. 27, Paternoster-row, London. 


NOTICE. 


On Saturday, the 1st of March, the LITERARY GAZETTE 
will be enlarged to 24 pages, with the view of presenting some new 
features. A New Series, strengthened in all uts departments, under 
new editorial management, will be commenced, in which a prominent 
novelty will be the introduction, weekly, of a first-class full page 
Wood Engraving, illustrative of passing contributions. to Literature, 
— and Art, including Archeology and Old Book. Gosstp. 

No. I. of the first volume of the New Serres will appear on Satur- 
day, the 1st of March, price 4d., stamped edition 5d. 

Subscribers are recommended to order the Gazette of their Bookseller 

r Newsman, in preference to receiving it folded through the post. 

Office: 5, Henrietta-stréet, Covent-garden. 











2 large vols. 21. 52. a 
HOLY CITY: HISTORICAL, TOPO- 
GR APICAL. and ANTIQUARIAN NOTICES of JERU- 
LEM. WILL ee D. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. gk Edition, with numerous Illustrations and 
rah oaged neg ee Willis’s History of the Holy 


Se lan.of Jerusalem, from ey. 
*,* The Plan is —— separately, with a Memoir, 93.; or 
mounted on rollers, 188, 

HISTORY of the HOLY SEPULCHRE. B 
Professor WILLIS. Keprinted from Williaws’s' Holy City.” Wi 
Illustrations, 98. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 
TO ALL ENGAGED IN a. 
On the Ist of March. price Tis Bi Number 
A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
— D rho 





y HH T. STAINT 
Editor of *The Sanaa ‘Annual.’ 

This Work will contain descriptions of all she | British Species, 
with popular readable instructions where to find them and how to 
know them, and will be illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. To 
be completed in about Thirty Monthly Numbers, The first four 
Parts will comprise the whole of the Butterflies ! 

Londen: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


vas EDINBURGH. DIAGRAMS, 
illustrative of FAOTS, PRINOLPLBDS, and THEORIES, 
panne to Agriculture, Banking, Colonies, Cotton-trade County 
= Crime, (Parliamentary) El ration, Exports, 
nsurance, Lron, Manufactures; ce ity, Pauperism, 
Po} calation: Public Institutions, Railway Economics, 
Shipping, Sugar- nee Taxation, Tea-trade, Vita! ~{ Leg ga 
By THOM S THORBURN, Statist, E inburg 
T jiagrams ol 9 ma 16 volumes. The e pce of of = 
oo set is 102. 10s, Each volume, however, may be h 
— Agricultural Statistics (Scotland), 81s. ; yecree! Deon 
iscetlaneo ested ‘of Scote! 














98.5 M (divi h subjects), 218. 
(otingd nd 58. The = vo! pied 
Stocks ( uotatio $ Lif iscellaneous volumes. 
Econo oer _ Dens i (2 volumes) ; ; Designs for the 
— 2. " 
—— Room—are 1 as ~ vo! been ex aie by. No 
Members of sament, Gentle Merchants, 


ropri 
Teachers, &c.; and have been "purchased by the following LI- 
BRARIES:—Epinsurcu University, Epinsurch Royat Cot- 
LEGE OF SURGEONS, GLASGOW RoyAL_ COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
Epinpurcnu Svupscrietion Liprary, Epinsurca SELECT Sus- 
scRIPTION LipraRy, &c. &c. 
Edinburgh: T. Thorburn. The Trade supplied by. Johnstone & 
Hunter, Edinburgh ; and Groombridge & Sons, London. 
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HUGHES'S READING LESSON-BOOKS, 





AY R. EDWARD HUGHES, Head 

Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, 
Greenwich Hospital, begs respectfully to direct 
Public attention to his Series of 


READING LESSON-BOOKS ; 


well Illustrated, and suited to the educational requirements 
of the present day. 


THE FIRST BOOK, 
(pp. 448). Price 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND BOOK, 


In 12mo. (pp. 430). Price 3s. 6d. 


Revised Edition, in 12mo. 


THE THIRD BOOK, 
Just published, 
in 12mo. (pp..430). Price 3s. 6d. 


Influenced by: the idea that no individual could do justice 
to the numerous and varied regions of knowledge necessary 
to be surveyed ina complete series of School-books, Mr. 
Hughes.has sought and obtained, the co-operation of men 
eminent in Science and Literature, and of well-known 
and) valued practical Educators. In this way theory and 
practice will go hand in hand, and correct each other. 


The Books are .carefully graduated, so as to lead the 
pupil, step by step, fromthe observation of the simplest 
to the comprehension of the more complex phenomena 
of Nature. The articles will be written by the following 
Gentlemen; and those to whose names an asterisk (*) is 
prefixed are contributors to the first three volumes, which 
have been practically tested in the Schools under the 
Editor’s care. 


*ALLEN, Joseph, EF R.N. 
*ALLMAN, Dr., Regine Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of i dinburg 
“Annee —s . Esq., spesigner, Messrs. Minton’s, Stoke-upon- 
en. 
Batsuik, Henry, Esq. 
we THOMAS, Esa, President of the Manchester Chamber of 
*Beu, Joux. F Beq. + Sculptor. 
Bus, Dr., F.R. a 
CALVERT, GRACE, , Professor of Chemistry in the Royal In- 
stitution, M rhe sy 
CAMPBELL, Joun, Esq. A.M 
*CuorLey, HENRY, Esq. 
*Connon, CHaruEs W. » Hot A.M. 
Cowrer, CHARLES, Esq., 
“Caer Grorce L. aes a of English Literature, Queen’s 


Camgsx. Ebwano, Esq., A.M., Professor of History, London 


ity. 
De Morcan, Aveustus, A.M., Professor of Mathematics, Lon- 
don University. 
*Dow, GeorcE, 
Ex.is, WILLiAM, 
*FRANKLAND, Dr., Professor of Chemistry in Owen’s College, 
Manchester, 
GuaisHER, J Ames, Esq., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Meteoro- 
logical Department, mage Observatory, Greenwich. 
*Hatt, L., Esq. Bee 
Hit, Rev. Jams, M.A., F.R.A.S., Head Master of the Royal 
Naval Upper School, Greenwich Hos; pital. 
*Hucues, Epwarp, Ksq., F. ——. 
Hunt, Ropert, Esq., , Keeper of Mining Recerds, Mu- 
seum of Practical Geckeay’ Jermyn-street. 
JAMESON, Mrs. 
* Jones, OWEN, Esq., eggs 
~onEes, J. Beets, Esq., F.R. Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey, Ordnance Depaitiient, Trelan 
*LANKESTER, Dr., F Professor ‘of Natural History, New 
College, St. John’s Wood. 
*Latuam, Dr. Ropert Gorvon, F.R.S, 


*Lrorew, James, E at 
Macapam, J., Esq, eometony ee Royal Flax Society, Belfast. 
*Main, Rev. Ropert, M.A,, F.R.A.S., First Assistant in the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
*Mann, Dr. J aMEs, = B.A.S8. 
*Miromeu, Rev. , A.M., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
chools. 
*Parrerson, Ropent, Esq., President of the Natural History 
ciety, Belfast. 
*Piayrair, Dr. Lyon, C,B., Seoretary to the “Department of 
Science and Art,” Board < Trade. 
*PURCELL, a "Esq., A. 


*Rep, Heo, 
Rippie, Jenn sq, F.R.A.S., .Head Master of the Nautical 
ool, ere Hospita! 
*Rosrnson, J. C. Esq., Curator of the Museum, Marlborough 
House, Pall Tinie 
*Snaw, Georce, Esq., RL eae Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s 
ollege, Birmingha: 
*Suyta, byl eee 4 FR. eee a Mineralogy, Mu- 
seum of Practical Geolog: y, Je ermyn-street. 
*Stocque er, J. H., Esq.. Prekesor of Military Engineering. 
UTHERLAND, Dr., Board of Healt! 
* TYNDALL Dr. Jon R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Royal Institution, Alnowaingieeeh 
Warxer, Captain 
*WALKER, Cuances V., , Biectric Engineer,South-Eastern Railway. 
*Watsa, R. H., , LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, 
Trinity Colles: Jublia. 
aw HITE, J Sew rut, Esq L, Esq. ii National Gall 
oORNUM eeper and Secretary, Nation: ery. 
*Wvarr, M. Dicsy, 5 om EA. as 


London; Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 





NEW WORKS. 


<< —- 


1. 
The DANES and the SWEDES. 


By C. H. SCOTT, Author of The Baltic, the Black Sea, and the 
Crimea. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


2. 
SELECTION from the CORRE- 


SPON DENCE of ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son-in- 


Law, the Rey. J. W. WARTER, B.D, Vols. 1. and LI. post svo. 
(On Friday next. 


3. 
PORTION of the JOURNAL 


kept by THOMAS RAIKES, Esq., from 1831 to 1847. Vols. I 
and II. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


4. 
Capt WHITTINGHAM’S 


NOTES pr the late EXPEDITION Seninas the RUSSIAN SET- 
TLEMENTS in We tig SIBERIA, and of a VISIT to 
JAPAN, Post 8vo. Chart, 10s. 6d. 


5. 


Completion of Lieut. BURTON’S 


NARRATIVE of his PILGRIMAGE to MEDINA and MECCA. 
Vol. ILL. Mecca, Plates, &€.,.158. 


6. 
Mrs. DUBERLY’S JOURNAL of 


the RUSSIAN WAR. from April 1854 to the Reduction of Sebas- 
topol. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RUSSIA, its RISE and PRO- 


GRESS, TRAGEDIES and REVOLUTIONS. By the Rev. 7. 
MILNER, M.A., Author of The Baltic and The Crimea. —_ 8ve, 


. Od, 


8. 
The Traveller's Library. 


ANIMAL LIFE in the ALPS. 


From the German of F. VON TSCHUDL 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; 
or 2.Parts, 1s, each. (On the 29th inst. 


Gen. MANSTEIN'S MEMOIRS 


of RUSSIA, from 1727 1744. Re-edited from the original 
French, and ‘iMustrated with Notes by a “ Hertfordshire Incum- 
bent.” ‘Post 8 (Nearly ready. 


10. 
Dr. VEHSE’S MEMOIRS of the 


COURT, ARISTOCRACY, and DIPLOMACY of -AUGERIA. 
Translated’ by FRANZ: DEMMLER. :vols.post 8v 
(early ready. 


11. 
The Rev. C. MERIVALE’S HIS- 


TORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vols. IV. and V. 
comprising Augustus and the Claudien-Gesars. [Nearly ready. 


12. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY 


SMITH. Byhis Daughter, Lady HOLLAND. With a Selection 
5 - — edited by Mra, AUSTIN. Fourth Edition. 
vo: vo, 28 


13. 


VACATION TOUR in the 
UNITED STATES and CANADA. By C. R. WELD, Barrister- 
at-Law. Post 8vo. Map, 10s. 6d. 


14, 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 


MISGRLLANEOUS WORKS. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 2ls. Orin One 
Volume, square crown 8yo. with Portrait and Vignette, 21s. ; calf, 
by Hayday, 308, 


15. 
Mr. HENRY ROGERS’ ESSAYS 
selected from Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Second 
Edition, with Additions, 3 vole. feap. 8vo, 218. 


16. 


The SAXONS in ENGLAND: 


A History of the English Commonwealth till the Sent Con- 
quest. By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. 2yols. 8yo. 


17. 
The Rev. Prof. BREWER’ Ss 


ATLAS of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY, from the Commence- 
ment of the Christian Era to the Present Time. With 16 coloured 
Maps.. Royal 8vo. 128. 6d. 


18. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRA- 


PHIOGAL, STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTIONARY, 
of the WORLD. With 6 large Mapa. 2. vols. vo. 632, 





London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN,and.LONGMANS, 





LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


—_—@——_ 


1. 
Prof. OWEN’S LECTURES on 


the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the 
INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Second Edition; W ood cuts. 
8yo. 


2, 
Mr. PAGET’S LECTURES on 


SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, delivered at ee cada College of 
Surgeons of England. 2 vols. vo. Woodcuts, 


3. 
Sir BENJ. BRODIE’S PSYCHO- 


LOGICAL INQUIRIES. Third Edition, revised ; with some Ad- 
ditions, Feap. 8vo. 58. 


4, 
Sir HENRY HOLLAND'S ME- 


DICAL NOTES and KEFLECTIONS. Third Edition, with 
Alterations and Additions. 8vo. 18s, 


Dr. W. MACKENZIE’S PRAC- 


TICAL om. ATISE on the DISEASES of the BYE, Fourth 
Edition, enlarged. 8yvo. Woodcuts, 30s, 


6. 
Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of 


MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. New Bdition 
revised by Dr. A. 8. TAYLOR and Dr.G. OWEN REES. 2 yols. 
8vo. Woodcuts, 3. 13s. 


Dr. CHARLES WEST'S LEC- 


TURES on the DISEASES of a: aan CHILDHOOD. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 1 


8. 
Dr. THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS 


4 the PHARMACOP@IAS,. 16th may sovined by Dr. E. L. 
BLIRKKETT., 1smo. 5e. 6d.; or roan tuck, 68, 


9. 
Dr. THOMSON’s LONDON DIS- 


PENSATORY. Eleventh Edition, revised by Dr. A. B. GARROD, 
8vo. Woodeuts, 21e. 


10. 


ERASMUS WILSON’s DISSEC- 


TOR’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL and SURGICAL ANA- 
TOMY. Second Edition ; Woodcuts. 12mo. 12s, 6d. 


ll. 
Prof. BRANDE’S LECTURES 


on the pers Eatin with ORGANIC CHEMISTRY opplied 
¥ MANUF TURES, giraneed, by permission, by J. 
FERN, M. B amas 8vo. Woodeuts 


12. 
Dr. PEREIRA’S LECTURES on 


POLARISED LIGHT, &c. Second Edition, revised and enlarged 
from the Author's materials by the Rev. B. POWELL, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. Woodcuts, 78. 


13. 
Robert HUNT’S RESEARCHES 


on LIGHT, in its Chemical Relations. Second Edition, revised, 
with Additions. 8vo. Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


14. 
DE LA RIVE’S TREATISE on 


ELECTRICITY. Translated for the Author by C. V. WALKER, 
F.R.S. With Woodeuts. Vol. I. 8vo. 188.; Vol. II. price 288, 


15. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


NATURAL HISTORY; or. Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature. New Edition ; 900 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 108, 


16. 


The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREA- 


TISE > the STEAM ENGINE. Edited by JOHN BOURNE, 
C.E. 


New Edition; Plates and Woodcuts. 4to. 278, 
17. 
The Rev. Canon MOSELEY’S 


MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and AR- 
CHITECTURE. Second Edition, enlarged ; Woodeuts. Syo, 248. 


18. 


NESBIT’s PRACTICAL LAND- 


SURVEYING. Tenth Edition, revised and enlarged by T. BAKER, 
Civil Engineer. 8vo. Woodcuts, Plates, &c, 12s. 


London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. MOODIE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


THE MONCTONS. By Mrs. Moopre. 
“The drawing of the characters, at once sharp and forcible, is 
executed with considerable skill, and the aig scenes of the 
ever-varying drama are highly effective.”—John 
“* Mrs. Moodie’s writings have always vigour.” haloes y Gazette, 
“There are variety, story, scenes, and some striking situations, 
which will give * The Monctons’ attraction for many readers.” 


Spectator. 
By the same Author, 
FLORA LINDSAY. 2 vols. 
MARK HURDLESTONE. 2 vols. 


MATRIMONIAL SPECULATIONS. 


1 vol. Third Thousand. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. 


1 vol. 108, 6d. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK. 


Just ready, in post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 


By the same Author, 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND 
of the HOUSE of HANOVER. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 


HABITS and MEN; with Remnants of | 
Records on the Makers of Both. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TABLE TRAITS, with SOMETHING 
ON THEM. 


Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 62. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 58. 
SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture 
Confirmed by Geology. 


By D. M‘AUSLAND. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to 
er Majesty. 





Just ready, in post 8vo. 
THE ART of REASONING: A Deli- 
neation of the Primary Principles, 


By the Rev. R_ KIDD, M.A. 


Revised and A d by th 
Archbishop of Dublin.’ ia ee oe 


Also, published this day, in1 vol. 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 
of Dr. WHATELY, Archbishop of 
Dublin. 


‘With His Grace’s Permission. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, 
Her Majesty. 


Publisher in Ordinary to 





This day is published, Third Edition, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
THE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By PROFESSOR CREASY, Professor of History at Univer- 
ey colnees London; and Author of ‘The Fifteen Decisive 
attles.’ 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





LIFE of JEANNE d’ALBRET, 


QUEEN of NAVARRE. By MISS FREER. 2 vols. 
With Portrait, 21s. 


THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 
By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
* Mr. Lowth’s account of Arabia is full of interest.”—Globe. 


SCOTTISH HEROES in the Days 
of WALLACE and BRUCE. By the Rey. ALEX- 
ANDER LOW, A.M. 2vyols. 21s. 

“A valuable addition to Scottish history.”— Messenger. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB; or, 
MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, REGAL, CRITI- 
CAL, and ANECDOTICAL. By LEIGH HUNT. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 


SPORTING AD S in the 
NEW WORLD. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal 
Artillery. 2vols. Illustrations, 2ls. 


MY EXILE. By Alexander -Herzen. 


2 vols, 2ls. 
“Mr. Herzen’s narrative is ag to nine-tenths of the exist- 
ing works on Russia,”—Athenew' 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of 
GEORGE IIL, from Original Family Documents. 
Vols. Ill, and IV., comprising the Period from 1800 to 
1810, and completing the Work. 


TURKEY ; its History and Progress: 
from the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Amb at Constantinople, con- 
tinued to the Present Time, by his Grandson, Sir 
GEORGE LARPiNT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 


REVELATIONS of SIBERIA. 


By A BANISHED LADY. Third Edition. 2 vols. 16s. 


THE WABASH; or, Adventures of 


an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY in the 
INTERIOR of AMERICA. By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 


2 vols. 2ls. 
FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 


By W. KNIGHTON, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s, 
“ A very clever and amusing book. Thesporting adventures are 
told ina very spirited manner.”—Standard. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LADY of FASHION. By the 


Author of ‘THe History or a Fuirt,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“A ea readable and entertaining novel.”—Literary Gazette. 
The whole novel is lively and interesting, and will take the 
lead as the first novel of its kind for the season. Terald, 

“ This novel, by the authoress of * The Flirt,’ exhibits in a still 
moreeminent degree the same talent which marked the earlier pro- 
ductions of the writer. It is characterized by the same healthihess 
of tone, the same delicate sense of humour, the same nice discri- 
mination of character, and the same skilfulness in the —— 
of the subject. The incidents of the story are told with so much 
spirit and worked out with such lifelike truth, that the interest 
never flags.”— Chronicle, 


OUR OWN STORY. By Miss 


BUNBURY, Author of‘ Life inSweden,’ &c. 3 vols. 


OLIVE HASTINGS. By Mrs. Parry. 


* Olive Hastings is a pleasing and charming personage to grace a 
romance and adorn a narrative. Her story is capable of enlivening 
by its variety and interesting by its depth ~ feeling, and the right 
purpose displayed in its composition.”—Su’ 


LAURA GAY. 2 vols. 


“In this novel there are both talent and feeling, and many 
faults of character and follies of society are cleverly exposed.” 
Literary Gazette, 


RACHEL GRAY. By Miss Kavanagh, 


Author of ‘ Nathalie,’ &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 





“A charming and touching story, narrated with grace and ski]. 
No one can read the story and not feel a good influence from it.” 
eum. 

Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


MADELINE 


GIBBON’S ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 





NOW READY, 


With Portrait, Thirteen Maps, and Index, 
8 vols. 8vo. 7s, 6d. each, 


THE 


DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE, 
By EDWARD GIBBON. 


A NEW EDITION, 
Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


Editor of the ‘ Classical Dictionaries,’ &c. 





This Edition contains the unmutilated Text 
of GrpBon, and is distinguished by very care- 
ful revision, and verification of all his refer- 
ences, with No tes incorporating the researches 
of Modern Scholars and Travellers. 





Examiner 

“Dr. W. Smith’s edition of Gibbon is brought to a worthy 
close with a noble Index of a hundred and fifty pages in 
length. This book, as remarkable for its cheapness as its 
excellence, is now the one standard edition of Gibbon, and 
is long likely to remain so.” 

The Press. 

“The conscientious care with which this edition has been 
brought out demands our hie raise. It has an ad- 
mirable Index, which is of ti ~. ‘ag and the 
typography and paper areexc ~~ 

Athen..um. 

“The task of editing this noble production could not 
have fallen into abler hands. If there be any man capable 
of bringing to bear upon the improvement of Gibbon’s 
work the various additions which have been made, to © °r 
knowledge, since his time, it is Dr. Smith. ~ No author 
deserves and requires a more accomplished editor than 
Gibbon does, and no editor cov a be found better qualified 
to do him justice than Dr. Smith.” 


THE YOUNG .. 
GIBBON. 


ENT’S 





NOW READY, 


With copious Chronological and Genealogical 
Tables, 


1 vol. post 8vo. 


AN EPITOME 
GIBBON’s DECLINE and FALL 


ROMAN EMPIRE, 


INCORPORATING THE RESULTS OF THE MOST RECENT 
CoMMENTATORS, AND INTENDED AS A CLASS- 
Book FoR STUDENTS. 


By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


MAYNE, Esq. 


CLARE. By Colburn 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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REVIEWS 


Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers. 
To which is added Porsoniana. Moxon. 


Berore the table is sold, at which so many 
celebrated men have gathered in our time, and 
their host, the aged poet, told his anecdotes of 
many years, we have the poet’s table-talk served 
up in print by an active chronicler, who, now 
that breakfasts are no more, sees it good to 
turn past pleasures to instant account. It is 
true that the Editor of these ‘ Recollections of 
the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers’ assures us 
that Mr. Rogers was aware of his guest’s habit 
of writing down in all their fullness of allusion, 
of insinuation, and of scandal the anecdotes 
with which his conversation abounded. But 
we cannot see how such knowledge can be 
pleaded against tuc offence of an immediate 
publication. The poet may have been flattered 
by the idea of his conversation being recorded 
daily. Indeed, the chronicler tells us so broadly : 
—Once, on my telling him that I did so, be 
expressed himself pleased—the rather, perhaps, 
because he sometimes had the mortification of 
finding impatient listeners.” This is character- 
istic of Rogers, and agrees with the story of his 
having adopted an acrid tone in society, not 
so much from soreness of heart as from a de- 
termination to be heard. A wise friend would 
have covered this weakness of the poet —at 
least, until his ashes were cold,—not paraded 
and passed it to the whole world of light readers. 
It is true that the “ditor’s promise of “ having 
inserted nothing which was likely to hurt the 
feelings of the living” seems to be generally 
kept,—though passages could be pointed out 
not innocent of sting to quiet persons whose 
complaints may find no magazine to register 
vueir suffering. There is nothing in this volume 
of amusing gossip and personal revelations which 
would not have * 4s acceptable to the lite- 
rary public ‘afte. %iie hatchment had been 
taken down.”’ But* Se are sorry to say, the 
spirit of the book-mak is apparent throughout. 

he talk of the dead poet would not fill a volume, 
so that talk—amusing talk, we admit—about a 
dead scholar is thrown in at the end. What has 
the ‘*Porsoniana”’ to do with the table-talk of 
Samuel Rogers? In justice to the Editor, we 
must allow that he seems to have no very clear 
notion, As he ingnuously says, they are in- 
serted because the;-‘‘ were communicated to”’ 
the Editor, “ir, conversation, at various times, 
by the late M;.M." "liam Maltby,—the school- 
fellow ‘and, thre... 5 life, the most confiden- 
tial friend of Mr. Rogers.” 

Having said thus much in the interests of lite- 
rary taste, and with a view of guarding the idea 
of social privacy, the destruction of which would 
leave us in a world without anything deserving 
the name of society,—we must state that asa 
collection of ana, viewed without reference to 
the date of publication, the volume before us is 
extremely amusing and characteristic. The 
very first words are noticeable as ‘“‘ entered up”’ 
by one who was certainly not renowned for 
“tender kindness”’ of speech to the living,— 
or, as will be seen, of the deaa,—even at his 
own table.— 

“Twas taught by my mother, from my earliest in- 
fancy, to be tenderly kind towards the meanest living 
thing; and, however people may laugh, I sometimes 
very carefully put a stray gnat or wasp out at the 
window.—My friend Lord Holland, though a kind- 
hearted man, does not mind killing flies and wasps; 
he says, ‘I have no feeling for insects.’” 

Then follow recollections of a head of one of 
the ’45 rebels ‘‘ upon a pole at Temple Bar,— 
a black shapeless lump” ;—a confession of mis- 





demeanour at ‘a great children’s ball,” done in | 


imitation of a feat narrated to the discredit of a 
boy of spirit;—and his early wish to figure in 
a pulpit as a Dissenting Minister. Let us string 
together a few notices of London entertain- 
ments in the last century :— 

“ Before his going abroad, Garrick’s attraction had 
much decreased; Sir William Weller Pepys said 
that the pit was often almost empty. But, on his 
return to England, people were mad about seeing 
him; and Sir George Beaumont and several others 
used frequently to get admission into the pit, before 
the doors were open to the public, by means of 
bribing the attendants, who bade them ‘be sure, as 
soon as the crowd rushed in, to pretend to be ina 
great heat, and to wipe their faces, as if they had just 
been struggling for entrance.’ * * Atthe sale of Dr. 
Johnson's books, I met General Oglethorpe, then 
very, very old, the flesh of his face looking like 
parchment. He amused us youngsters by talking of 
the alterations that had been made in London and of 
the great additions it had received within his recol- 
lection. He said that he had shot snipes in Conduit 
Street! By the by, General Fitzpatrick remembered 
the time when St. James’s Street used to be crowded 
with the carriages of the ladies and gentlemen who 
were walking in the Mall,—the ladies with their 
heads in full dress, and the gentlemén carrying their 
hats under their arms. The proprietors of Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall used tosend decoy-ducks among them, 
that is, persons attired in the height of fashion, who 
every now and then would exclaim in a very audible 
tone, ‘ What charming weather for Ranelagh’ or ‘ for 
Vauxhall!’ * * I recollect when it was still the 
fashion for gentlemen to wear swords. I have seen 
Haydn play at a concert in a tie-wig, with a sword at 
his side. * * I have gone to Ranelagh in a coach with 
a lady who was obliged to sit upon a stool placed in 
the bottom of the coach, the height of her head- 
dress not allowing her to occupy the regular seat.”” 


The notices of Rogers’s early attempts in 
literature—one of which was ‘ The Scribbler,’ a 
series of essays contributed ‘to the Gentleman's 
Magazine,’’—another, an operatic drama, called 
‘The Vintage of Burgundy,’ the MS. of which 
he destroyed in the presence of the Editor—need 
not detain us; neither the Poet’s reported verbal 
criticisms on the poems of Pope, Dryden, Gray, 
and others. The following reminiscence is curi- 
ous in its poetical reference to one of the 
speaker’s best known themes.— 

“ Boddington had a wretchedly bad memory; and, 
in order to improve it, he attended Feinaigle’s lectures 
on the Art of Memory. Soon after, somebody asked 
Boddington the name of the lecturer; and, for his 
life, he could not recollect it—When I was asked if 
I had attended the said lectures on the Art of Me- 
mory, I replied, ‘No: I wished to learn the Art of 
Forgetting.’ ” 

The Table-talker’s good word in favour of 
Piozzi, second husband of ‘Thrale’s gray 
widow” (as some satirist of the time called her), 
is worth adverting to :— 

“He was a very handsome, gentlemanly, and 
amiable person, and made Mrs. Piozzi a very good 
husband. In the evening he used to play to us most 
beautifully on the piano. Her daughters never would 
see her after that marriage; and (poor woman) when 
she was at a very great age, I have heard her say 
that ‘ she would go down upon her knees to them, if 
they would only be reconciled to her.’ ’’ 

For once, the poet is kindly and affectionate. 
Observe, on the other hand, the animus of these 
recollections of Dr. Parr.— 

“ Dr. Parr had a great deal of sensibility. “When 
I read to him, in Lincoln’s Inn Fiehis, the account 
of O’Coigly’s death, the tears rolled down his cheeks. 
* * After their quarrel (about Gerald), Parr often 
spoke with much bitterness of Mackintosh: among 
other severe things, he said that ‘ Mackintosh came 
up from Scotland with a metaphysical head, a cold 
heart, and open hands.’ At last they were reconciled, 
having met, for that purpose, in my house: but 
their old familiarity was never fully re-established. 
Parr was frequently very tiresome in conversation, 





talking like a schoolmaster. He had a horror of the 
east wind ; and Tom Sheridan once kept him prisoner 
in the house for a fortnight by fixing the weathercock 
in that direction.” 

—Is it possible that the standard of lenity and 
of severity has been applied to these two cases 
because Piozzi had no social celebrity, whereas 
Parr had? 

Here is a specimen of consummate ugliness, 
“like a fly embalmed in amber.” — 

“ Dunning was remarkably ugly. One night, while 
he was playing whist, at Nando’s, with Horne Tooke 
and two others, Lord Thurlow called at the door, and 
desired the waiter to give a note to Dunning (with 
whom, though their politics were so different, he was 
very intimate). The waiter did not know Dunning 
by sight. ‘ Take the note up stairs,’ said Thurlow, 
‘and deliver it to the ugliest man at the card-table 
—to him who most resembles the knave of spades.’ 
The note immediately reached its destination. Horne 
Tooke used often to tell this anecdote.” 

Here follows a note which may be added to 
any future democrat’s anatomy of “ Art and 
authorship in high places.” The ‘Female 
Jockey Club’ contains no anecdote more amus- 
ing.— 

“When titled ladies become authoresses or com- 
posers, their friends suffer for it. Lady asked 
me to buy her book ; and I replied that I would do 
so when I was rich enough. I went to a concert at 
Lady *s, during which several pieces composed 
by her daughter were performed; and early next 
morning, a music-seller arrived at my house, bringing 
with him the daughter’s compositions (and a bill 
receipted), price sixteen shillings.” 

A morsel or twoin commemoration of Sheridan 
will not be unwelcome,—though the anecdotes 
are not all true.— 

“T was present on the second day of Hastings’s 
trial in Westminster Hall ; when Sheridan was listened 
to with such attention that you might have heard a 
pin drop.—During one of those days Sheridan, having 
observed Gibbon among the audience, took occasion 
to mention ‘the luminous author of ‘The Decline 
and Fall.’* After he had finished, one of his friends 
reproached him with flattering Gibbon. ‘Why, what 
did I say of him ?’asked Sheridan. You called 
him the luminous author, &c.—‘ Luminous! ob, I 
meant—voluminous,’ * * I have seen Sheridan in 
company with the famous Pamela, Madame de 
Genlis’s adopted daughter, who was married at 
Tournay, in 1792, to Lord Edward Fitzgerald. She 
was lovely—quite radiant with beauty; and Sheridan 
either was, or pretended to be, violently in love with 
her. On one occasion I remember that he kept 
labouring the whole evening at a copy of verses in 
French, which he intended to present to her, every 
now and then writing down a word or two on a slip 
of paper with a pencil. The best of it was, that he 
understood French very imperfectly. * * Sheridan 
was in the habit of putting by, not only all papers 
written by himself, but all others that came into his 
hands. Ogle told me that, after his death, he found 
in his desk sundry unopened letters written by his 
(Ogle’s) mother, who had sent them to Sheridan to 
be franked. * * Sheridan, Sir Walter (then Mr.) 
Scott, and Moore were one day dining with me, and 
Sheridan was talking in his very best style, when, to 
my great vexation, Moore (who has that sort of rest- 
lessness which never allows him to be happy where 
he is) suddenly interrupted Sheridan by exclaiming, 
‘Isn't it time to go to Lydia White’s?’ * * Sheridan 
had very fine eyes, and he was not a little vain of 
them. He said to me on his death-bed, ‘ Tell Lady 
Besborough that my eyes will look up to the coffin- 
lid as brightly as ever.’” 

The depreciatory quality of the traits remem- 
bered and anecdotes told by Mr. Rogers strikes 
us increasingly as we proceed. What a string 
of uncomfortable passages is contained in the 
following recollections !— 

“T once dined at Mr. Stone's (at Hackney) with 
Fox, Sheridan, Talleyrand, Madame de Genlis, Pa- 
mela, pnd some other celebrated persons of the time. 
A natural son of Fox, a dumb boy (who was the very 
image of his father, and who died a few years after, 
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when about the age of fifteen) was also there, having 
come, for the:occasion, from Draidwood’s Academy. 
To him Fox almost entirely confined his attention, 
conversing with him by the fingers: and their eyes 
glistened as they looked at each other. Talleyrand 
remarked to me, ‘how strange it was, to dine in 
company with the first orator in Europe, and only 
see him talk with his fingers /’—That day I offended 
Madame de Genlis by praising the ‘Contes Moraux’ 
of Marmontel, with whom she had quarrelled 
violently. Ata dinner party, where I was, Fox met 
Aikin. ‘I am greatly pleased with your ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Pieces,’ Mr. Aikin,’ said Fox (alluding to 
the volume written partly by Aikin, and partly by 
his sister Mrs) Barbauld).—Aikin bowed.—‘I par- 
ticularly admire,’ continued Fox, ‘your essay 
‘Against Inconsistency in our Expectations.’— 
‘That, replied Aikin, ‘is my sister’s’—‘I like 
much,’ resumed Fox, ‘your essay ‘On Monastic 
Institutions.’-—‘ That,’ answered Aikin, ‘is also my 
sister’s.’ Fox thought it best to say no more about 
the book. I was present at a dinner-party given by 
William Smith in Westminster, when Fox would not 
take the slightest notice of Horne Tooke,—would not 
look at him, nor seem to hear any of the good things 
he said. It was the most painful scene of the kind 
I was ever witness to, except what occurred at my 
own house, when the Duke of Wellington treated 
Lord Holland much in the same way.” 

Here are other memorabilia concerning Fox 
of a more peaceable character.— 

“ Once, at Paris, talking to Fox about Le Sueur’s 
pictures, I said that I doubted if any artist had ever 
excelled Le Sueur in painting white garments. Fox 
replied that he thought Andrea Sacchi superior to Le 
Sueur in that respect. I mention this to show that 
Fox was not only fond of painting, but had given 
minute attention to it. * * He was so fond of 
Dryden, that he had sore idea of editing his works. 
It was absurd, he said, not to print the originals by 
Chaucer along with Dryden’s versions of them ; and 
absurd in Malone to print all Dryden's Prefaces by 
themselves. ‘Dryden's imitations of Horace,’ he 
would say, ‘are better than the originals.’ * * Calling 
upon him in Stable Yard when he happened to be 
ill, I found him reading Hippocrates——On that 
occasion I said I wished that the new administration 
would put down the east wind by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, He replied, smiling (and waking, as it were, 
from one of his fits of torpor), that they would find it 
difficult to do that, but that they would do as much 
good in that as they would in anything else.” 

The following isa curious note on the “closing 
scene of a great career.” — 

“Lady Holland announced the death of Fox in 
her own odd manner to those relatives and intimate 
friends of his who were sitting in a room near his 
bed-chamber, and waiting to hear that he had breathed 
his last ;—she walked through the room with her 
apron thrown over her head.’’ 

We may foil this dramatic incident by a 
recollection of the adversary of Fox:— 

“Stothard the painter happened to be one evening 
at an inn on the Kent Road, when Pitt and Dundas 
put up there on their way from Walmer. Next 
morning, as they were stepping into their carriage, 
the waiter said to Stothard, ‘ Sir, do you observe these 
two gentlemen ?’_‘ Yes,’ he replied; ‘and I know 
them to be Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas.’—‘ Well, sir 
how much wine do you suppose they drank last 
night ?°—Stothard could not guess.—‘ Seven bottles, 
sir.’” 

The author of ‘ Dr. Syntax’ is exhibited under 
unpleasant circumstances; and the disagreeable 
recollection-is extended so as to include Sterne’s 
Eliza.— 

“Combe was staying at the house of Uvedale 












Price; and the Honourable Mr. St. John (author of 


‘Mary Queen of Scots’:—a very dull tragedy, in 
which Mrs, Siddons continued to act the heroine 
occasionally up to the time of her retirement from 
the stage) was there also. The latter, one morning, 
missed some bank-notes. Price, strongly suspecting 
who had taken them, mentioned the circumstance to 
Combe, and added, ‘ Perhaps it would be as well if 
you cut short your visit here.—‘ Oh, certainly,’ 
replied Combe with the greatest coolness; ‘and allow 


me just to ask, whether henceforth we are to be 
friends or acquaintances ??—‘ Acquaintances, if you 
please,’ said Prices—Long after this had happened, 
I was passing through Leicester Square with Price, 
when we met Combe: we both spoke to him; but 
from that hour he always avoided me. Combe 
assured me that it was with him, not with Sterne, 
that ‘ Eliza’ was in love; that he used to meet her 
often beside a windmill near Brighton; that he was 
once surprised in her bed-chamber, and fled through 
the window, leaving one of his shoes behind him; 
that, some days after, he encountered her as she 
was walking with a party on what is now the Steyne 
(at Brighton), and that, as she passed him, she dis- 
played from her muff the toe of his shoe!” 

Horne Tooke’s reputation is tarnished with 
some pleasant stories. Take, as example, the 
following :— 

* Tooke went to Italy as tutor to a young man of 
fortune, who was subject to fits of insanity, and who 
consequently would sometimes occasion much alarm 
at inns during the middle of the night——Whhile re- 
siding at Genoa, they formed an acquaintance with 
an Italian family of distinction, by whom they were 
introduced to the best society of the place. Tooke 


a hackney-coach, late at night, when some footpads 
stopped them on Hay Hill, and carried off their 
purses, watches, &c. In his earlier days the Duke 
of York was most exact in. paying all his debts of 
honour. One night at Brookes’s, while he was play- 
ing cards, he said to. Lord Thanet, who was: about 
to go home to bed, ‘ Lord Thanet, is our betting-still 
to continue?’ ‘ Yes, sir, certainly,’ was the reply : 
and next morning Lord Thanet found 1,5007. left 
for him at Brookes’s by the Duke. But gradually 
he became less particular in such matters; and at last 
he would quietly pocket the winnings of the night 
from Lord Robert Spencer, though he owed Lord 
Robert about five thousand pounds. I have:several 
times stayed at Oatlands with the Duke and Duchess 
of York—both of them most amiable and agreeable 
persons. We were generally a company of about 
fifteen; and our being invited to remain there ‘ an- 
other day’ sometimes depended on the ability of our 
royal host and hostess to raise sufficient money for 
our entertainment. We used to have all sorts of 
ridiculous ‘fun’ as we roamed about the grounds. 
The Duchess kept (besides a number of dogs, for 
which there was a regular burial-place) a collection 
of monkeys, each of which had its own pole, with a 
house at top. One of the visitors (whose name I 





attached himself to a lady of great beauty, becoming 
her cavalier servente, and attending her everywhere. 
After some weeks, at a large evening-party, he was 
astonished to find that the lady would not speak to 
him, and that the rest of the company avoided con- 
versation with him. ‘ Now,’ said Tooke, ‘ what do 
you imagine was the cause of this ?, Why, they had 
discovered that J was a Protestant clergyman! But 
I was resolved not to be brow-beaten; and I made 
myself so agreeable, that, before the party broke up, 
we were all again on the very best terms; some of 
them even waited on me home, with music, in a sort 
of triumph!’ Soon after Tooke had left Genoa, he 
heard that another traveller, who was following the 
same route, had been assassinated. This unfortunate 
traveller was mistaken for Tooke, on whom, in con- 
sequence of his intrigue with the lady at Genoa, the 
blow had been intended to fall.” 

Matthias, the well-known dilettante andauthor, 
is served up in five choice paragraphs.— 

“There is no doubt that Matthias wrote ‘The 
Pursuits of Literature’; and a dull poem it is, though 
the notes are rather piquant. Gilbert Wakefield 
used to say, he was certain that Rennell and Glynn 
assisted Matthias in it; and Wakefield was well ac- 
quainted with all the three. Steevens once said to 
Matthias, ‘ Well, sir, since you deny the authorship 
of ‘ The Pursuits of Literature,’ I need have no hesi- 
tation in declaring to you that the person who wrote 
it is a liar and a blackguard.’ In one of the notes 
was a statement that Beloe had received help from 
Porson in translating Alciphron. Porson accord- 
ingly went to Beloe, and said, ‘ As you know that I 
did not help you, pray write to Matthias and desire 
him to alter that note.’ In a subsequent edition the 
note was altered. One day I asked Matthias if he 
wrote ‘The Pursuits of Literature’; and he answered, 
‘My dear friend, can you suppose that I am the 
author of that poem, when there is no mention made 
in it of yourself?’ Some time after, I happened to 
call on Lord Besborough, who told me, that, as he 
was illustrating ‘The Pursuits of Literature’ with 
portraits, he wanted to get one of me. ‘ Why,’ ex- 
claimed I, ‘there is no mention in it of me/’ He 
then turned to the note where I am spoken of as the 
banker who ‘dreams on Parnassus.’” 

The last entry which can be given this week 
treats greater personages than mere ‘ com- 
moners and poets.’’— . 

“The Duke of York told me that Dr. Cyril Jack- 
son most conscientiously did his duty as tutor to him 
and his brother, the Prince of Wales. ‘ Jackson,’ 
said tHe Duke, ‘ used to have a silver pencil-case in 
his hand while we were at our lessons; and he has 
frequently given us such knocks with it upon our 
foreheads, that the blood followed them.’ I have 
often heard the Duke relate how he and his brother 
George, when young men, were robbed by footpads 
on Hay Hill. They had dined that day at Devon- 
shire House, had then gone home to lay aside their 
court-dresses, and afterwards proceeded to a house 
of a certain description in the neighbourhood of 





Berkeley Square. They were returning from it in 


| forget) would single out a particular monkey, and 
| play to it on the fiddle with such fury and perse- 
| verance, that the poor animal, half-distracted, would 
| at last take refuge in the arms of Lord Alvanley.— 
| Monk Lewis was a great favourite at Oatlands. One 
| day after dinner, as the Duchess was leaving the 
| room, she whispered something into Lewis's ear.. He 
|; was much affected, his eyes filling with tears. We 
; asked what was the matter. ‘Oh,’ replied Lewis, 
| ‘the Duchess spoke so very kindly to me !"—* My 
| dear fellow,’ said Colonel Armstrong, ‘ pray don’t 
| cry; I daresay she didn’t mean it.’” 
| We may glean again from these pages, the 
flavour of which is almost without a parallel in 
| our recollection of similar collections. They will 
; amuse the general public and irritate the select. 
| They will certainly not tend to increase the love 
of survivors for the Wit whose ‘pleasures of 
memory” they register so freely. 
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| A Constitutional History of Jersey. By Charles 
| Le Quesne, Esq. Longman & Co. 
| Tue area of Jersey is about one-third of that of 
| the smallest English-county; Yorkshire would 
| contain one hundred and thirty such islands. 
| Its population is nearly the same as that of 
Chelsea. It is clear, therefore, that the pos- 
session of Jersey cannot materially affect that 
| mysterious balance of power which nobody 
| quite understands, but in defence of which we 
are all ready to die. Nor can it be expected 
that the history of such an island can teach us 
any important lesson in the science of govern- 
ment or the proper mode of vindicating popular 
rights. Jersey is, in fact, when compared with 
any European nation what a small country 
town is to the metropolis. Its politics are 
too often mere personal squabbles, and _ its 
great events appear to us very little ones. The 
real interest of this book to the English reader 
is in the singular tenacity with which the laws 
of the Normans have been retained to the pre- 
sent time, and the occasional illustrations which 
the history of Jersey affords of that of our own 
country. How can the antiquary fail to love 
and sympathize with a people who have as yet 
hardly modified the ancient law which forbade 
the devise of land, and who commence their 
actions of ejectment by calling on Rollo, the 
first Duke of Normandy, for his assistance? 
Some might be inclined to trace a further sym- 
pathy with the English archzologist in the fact 
that the Jerseyman is warlike, and much ad- 
dicted to falling out with his colleagues when 
it is most important that they should agree. 
The Channel Islands, being retained by King 
John when Normandy was wrested from the 
grasp of that feeble tyrant, have ever since be- 
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longed to the sovereigns of England, and been 
ruled by the Crown in Council. From John 
was obtained a Charta, which, like our own, 
was probably rather a recognition of rights pre- 
viously existing, or, at least, claimed, than a 
grant of new privileges, and which was most 
likely yielded through fear that, like the rest of 
the Norman inheritance, she should be re-united 
to that crown to which Nature appeared to have 
assigned her. This fear is the key to her 
whole history. Under this geographical in- 
fluence even Henry the Seventh appears to have 
acted generously towards her, while Charles the 
First gave a guarantee against all arbitrary acts, 
and (by a course which was alone wanted to 
complete the inconsistency of his character) 
kept his word. 

Those who desire to know the particulars of 
the various quarrels of the Paulets, Carterets, 
Dumaresqs, and other Jersey worthies, and the 
histories of the various commissions which have 


been sent to the island, may read these matters | ith th 


carefully narrated in this book. The English 
reader will probably not care to know more 
than that the States is now the legislative body 
in the island,—that it consists of twelve jurats, 
and the like number of connétables, elected by 


the twelve parishes into which the island is | 


divided, and of the twelve rectors. This as- 
sembly is presided over by the Bailiff, an officer 
appointed by the Crown, with the noble salary 
of 300/., which is increased to about 800/. by 
fees. The Royal Court is the chief Court of 
Justice, and is divided into the Cour d’Héritage 
and the Cour de Catel,—the former for the trial 
of matters relating to real estate, the latter of 
those respecting personal and criminal matters. 
This Court is composed of the Bailiff, as Chief 
Justice, and the twelve jurats. A character- 
istic difficulty arose in 1731 :—more than half 
the jurats were relatives of a certain defendant. 
These were disqualified from sitting as Judges, 
and less than seven jurats could not form a 
Court. This difficulty was overcome by an 
Order in Council, directing that thenceforth 
three of the Court should form a quorum. The 
Governor is appointed by the Crown; his duty 
is to receive a considerable salary from the 
Crown revenues, to appoint a receiver of these 
revenues, and to nominate the clergy to any 
vacant cures. There is no reason why he should 
ever visit the island. Since the death of Viscount 
Beresford in 1854 this office has been vacant, 
and we do not hear that any inconvenience has 
been felt. The Lieutenant-Governor is Com- 
mander-in-Chiefin the island. The States can- 
not meet without his sanction, and he hasa veto 
on their acts,—but on refusing such sanction or 
exercising such veto he must immediately state 
his reasons to the Secretary of State. In him, 
also, is vested that summary jurisdiction with 
respect to foreigners, the exercise of which has 
lately excited so much oratory in Long Acre. 
Jersey has a little Ecclesiastical Court,—a little 
national debt of about 80,000/.,—a little expen- 
diture of some 14,000/.,—and a little revenue 
which exceeds that sum by about 1,500/. 

We extract an account of the mode of raising 
the Clameur de Haro in Jersey.— 


“The Clameur is usually raised in cases of en- 
croachment of property. When the name of Rollo 
is invoked in the legal form, all workmen employed 
on the spot must instantly cease ; no work can there 
be proceeded with until the Royal Court has investi- 
gated the case and pronounced judgment upon it. The 
form of appeal to Rollo -has not lost its ancient 
solemnity. The party complaining must, on his 
knees, in the presence of witnesses, call on Rollo’s 
name in these prescribed words, ‘ Haro, Haro, Haro, 
a l'aide mon Prince, on me fait tort.’ The word 
Haro is an abbreviation of the words Ah Rollo, or 
rather, Ah Rou, which was the name by which that 
duke was really called. The prince is the fountain 
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of justice. None of his men or subjects must suffer 
wrong; an appeal to him must not be in vain. He 
will maintain right and equity. If the party, how- 
ever, thus calling for the aid and protection of his 
sovereign is found on inquiry to have done so wrong- 
fully, he is fined by the Court for having, without 
just grounds, called on the name of Rollo; but if 
found to be in the right, the other party is fined for 
his transgression. The sovereign is not to be invoked 
in vain; and the party in the wrong is subjected to 
a fine to the Crown, besides losing his case and being 
cast in costs.” 

A remarkable illustration of the singular state 
of feeling after the Reformation occurs in the 
history of Jersey,—a state of feeling which it is 
difficult to realize in these times, when (except 
in a few doubtful specimens) the Protestant and 
Romanist are broadly distinguished, but which 
must be understood before the strange changes 
which took place under Henry the Eighth and 
his three immediate successors can be intelli- 
gible. Jersey, though she was in conformity 
e Church of England, remained subject 
to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Coutances until the year 1565, when it was 
transferred to the See of Winchester. The 
authority of the Bishop of Coutances was, in- 
deed, expressly recognized and confirmed under 
Edward the Sixth, with an injunction not to 
enforce anything contrary to the law or the 
Prayer-Book. 

On the whole, there is matter of interest in 
this book. Parts, however, lack practical im- 
portance. 





Papers in relation to the Case of Silas Deane. 

Philadelphia. 

Tuts, we believe, is the first work issued by 
a Society, lately established, called ‘ The 
Seventy-Six Society,’—the object of which is 
the publication and re-publication of papers and 
books relating to the American Revolution. 
The volume is confined to a subject incident- 
ally touched on a short tithe since in this 
journal [ 4th. No. 1459], and of some historical 
interest— the conduct of the American Com- 
missioners in 1777 and 1778—of Silas Deane, 
Arthur Lee, and Dr. Franklin. We shall 
confine our inquiry within still narrower limits 
—to the question whether either of them, or 
their secretaries, did traitorously convey infor- 
mation to the British Government. The volume 
contains Deane’s Statement, Lee’s Statement, 
and the documentary evidence referred to, all, 
as we understand, now for the first time pub- 
lished from the original manuscripts, obtained 
from the family of Henry Laurens, then Pre- 
sident of Congress. 

Deane and Lee here appear as antagonists,— 
each seems to admit, or to assume, that secret 
information had been conveyed to the British 
Government, and each, by implication, if not 
directly, accuses the other of betrayal. 

There is but one direct fact put in evidence 
by Deane against Lee. Mr. Fox, he says, de- 
clared in the House of Commons that the 
Treaties were executed, and named the day, 
which caused many speculations and sus- 
picions.— 

“M. Petry, a gentleman of character, indeed, 
showed me a letter from his friend in London, in 
which he sent him an extract of a letter he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Lee, dated the 6th.of February, the 
day the treaty was signed, to him in London, inform- 
ing him generally of the event which had taken place. 
I mention this, as some pains have been taken to 
represent as if this intelligence was given by Dr. 
Franklin or myself.” 

This was clear and circumstantial; just the 
sort of evidence which an honest man could 
grapple with,—but, unfortunately, all the cir- 
cumstantialities were confined to the private 
statement given to the President, while Lee was 











still in Paris,—the published statement is want- 
ing in them all. Even in the ‘ Address to the 
United States,’ which Deane published when in 
London, in 1784, he was still more vague; for 
he therein simply stated that it had been agreed 
on that the signing of the treaty should be first 
made known in America, but that circumstances 
induced the Court of France to announce it to 
the Court of London. 

Lee, of course, knew only the statement pub- 
lished at the time, which he quotes in these 
words.— 


“Mr. Deane says, ‘A gentleman of character in 
Paris told him that his correspondent in England 
saw a letter written by me, dated the night of signing 
the treaty, and giving an account of its being signed,’ ” 

This statement, it will be observed, differs in 
essentials from that delivered privately to the 
President; and Lee could only reply, that it was 
false, and call for proof, which he did, and never, 
we believe, received an answer. 

There are circumstances which throw a light 
on the subject ; but they are, unfortunately, not 
to be found in the volume before us, for the 
**Seventy-Six Society” is lamentably in want 
of an editor. ' 

The “Mr. Petry” mentioned as Deane’s 
authority, was Mr. Petrie, a man of some cele- 
brity at the time, who, in 1775, entered Crick- 
lade, supported by John Wilkes, then Lord 
Mayor of London, and Mr. Canning, the uncle 
and early friend of George Canning, to contest 
that borough,—which he did unsuccessfully. 
This Cricklade election gave rise to a petition, 
to numberless actions, some duels, and a pon- 
derous volume, well known to parliamentary 
agents, and, eventually, to the extension of the 
franchise to the freeholders of the hundred, 
Mr. Petrie appears to have taken an active part 
in this quarrel, and against Lee. We know from 
a letter to Wilkes, that in the autumn of 1779, 
when the conduct of the parties was under con- 
sideration of Congress, Mr. Petrie resolved to 
publish on the subject, and transmitted a state- 
ment to Wilkes, expressly for publication. 
Wilkes, however, was not satisfied with it,—it 
wanted precisely what Deane’s published state- 
ment wanted,—proofs: ‘The public,” ‘said 
Wilkes, ‘* will immediately call for the letters 
of Mr. Arthur Lee and of Mr. Lee’s friend, 
which are not in your collection.” Now, had 
Deane’s private statement been true, Mr, 
Petrie had such evidence in his collection; for, 
according to that statement, Lee’s correspon- 
dent and Petrie’s correspondent were one and 
the same, and the very person who had sent 
Petrie the “ extract” from Lee’s letter. Mr. 
Petrie, we suppose, felt the force of this objec- 
tion, for he did not publish. No letter, or ex- 
tract from a letter, written by Lee to any one 
on the subject was ever produced,—the name 
of the correspondent was never given,—and 
under these circumstances not a shadow of 
suspicion ought to attach to the conduct of Mr. 
Arthur Lee. 

On the other hand, and against Thornton, 
Lee’s secretary, the evidence given by Lee 
himself, coupled with the letters of George the 
Third [ Ath. No. 1459], is, we think, conclusive 
that he did betray State secrets and other 
important information :—whether directly and 
traitorously is another question. Lee states, or 
leads the reader to infer, that he was in no way 
personally responsible for Thornton’s conduct ; 
that Thornton had been employed by the Com- 
missioners before he was even known to Lee; 
had been sent with a letter from Franklin to 
the English Minister, complaining of the hard- 
ships suffered by the American prisoners, and 
with a request that he, Thornton, might be 
allowed to visit the prisons and give relief ‘to 
the prisoners. In that letter, as quoted by Lee, 
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Thornton is described as ‘‘ to us much a stranger, 
but who appears a man of humanity.” It was 
on Thornton’s return that he was first employed 
by Lee as his secretary; and having shown 
himself an active and intrepid person, he was 
subsequently, and more than once, sent confi- 
dentially to London by Lee, to obtain informa- 
tion,—a perilous duty which he appears to 
have executed to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployer.— 

“Before Mr. Thornton went the last time [says 
Lee] there were whispers that he had been concerned 
in stock-jobbing. I taxed him with it; and he 
satisfied me, by a letter from Mr. Wharton, that, 
though strongly solicited, he would not hold a cor- 
respondence with him. These whispers grew 
stronger in his absence, which made me caution him 
against giving any foundation for them. At length, 
a formal accusation was given in against him to Dr. 
Franklin by Dr. Bancroft, in behalf of Mr. Wharton. 
It confessed that the former [query, the latter— 
Wharton ?] had gained upon his information; that 
he had given Thornton a promissory note for 500/., 
payable on a declaration of war in such a time, and 
charging him with having taken copies clandestinely 
of material papers. It appears from Mr. Livingston’s 
letter to me, that the material paper cited by them in 
evidence of this was furnished from Passy, and pro- 
bably with a view of giving colour to this accusation. 
But Mr. Jonathan Loring Austin, who acted then as 
our secretary, having assured me that he saw the 
promissory note in Mr. Thornton’s possession, and 
he not coming when I called him to answer the 
accusation, I took another secretary, the Rev. Mr. 
Ford, and have not heard of Mr. Thornton stnce.” 
—Under these and other circumstances men- 
tioned, there can be no doubt, we think, that 
Thornton did betray the secrets of the Commis- 
sion for stock-jobbing purposes; but there is no 
conclusive evidence that he did so traitorously ; 
and even the fact that the information he gave, 
and probably the very letters he wrote, were 
sent to the British Government and read by the 
King [Ath. No. 1459], does not prove it, for 
they may have been so transmitted, unknown to 
him. 

A question, however, arises, whether the facts 
stated by Lee can be altogether relied on. Mr. 
Temple Franklin, in the Life of his grandfather, 
refers incidentally to a Memoir published in 
1797, and after stating, in contradiction, that 
Deane was not recalled, and Bancroft was not 
dismissed for “‘ gambling in the English funds,”’ 
goes on to say :— 

“ Equally groundless is the account in the same 
volume of Dr. Franklin’s having sent Mr. Thornton 
to London to negotiate an exchange of prisoners 
with Lord North. The person who assumed that 
name was not, as is pretended, ‘an American gentle- 
man,’ nor was he ever employed by Dr. Franklin 
for any purpose whatever.” 

Here is a mystery we cannot explain. It is 
certain that in the official letter to Lord 
North, dated Passy, December 12, 1777, there 
is no such passage as that quoted by Lee. The 
Commissioners say :— 

“We also desire that a person appointed by us 
may have permission to furnish the citizens of the 
United States, who are in your prisons, with the ne- 
cessaries they may want from time to time.” 

It is probable, however, that Franklin, with 
the consent of the other Commissioners, may 
have introduced Mr. Thornton to Lord North; 
and may have requested that he should be the 
person permitted to visit the prisoners. Lee, 
as one of the Commissioners, spoke to facts 
within his own knowledge ; whereas Mr. Temple 
Franklin was, at the time, a young man, acting 
only as private secretary to his grandfather. A 
competent editor would have cleared up these 
little mysteries, and told us who was the party 
so tenderly alluded to, whose name was not 
Thornton, and who was not “‘an American 
gentleman.” 

As to Bancroft, we think the evidence, so far 





as the King’s letters go, is in his favour—is 
reasonable proof that he did not betray his 
employers to the British Government. The 
** accounts from Bancroft,’”’ to which the King re- 
fers [ Ath. No. 1459], appear, from the context, 
to have been gathered from him in conversation 
by Wentworth; and these accounts were of 
such a nature as to “convince” the King that 
** Bancroft is certainly an American, and that 
every word he has used on the late occasion is 
to deceive.’’ But that Bancroft did transmit 
the most confidential information to a broker 
in London to induce him to speculate, and to 
instruct him how to act with confidence, is spe- 
cifically charged against him by Lee, not on 
Vague rumours, or reports of a something said 
by an unknown correspondent in an unseen 
letter to an unknown “ gentleman of character,” 
but on the following declaration of Capt. 
Livingston, at that time a Commander in the 
American navy :— 
** Paris, 11th April, 1778. 

“T do certify that I was showna letter in London, 
dated the 27th of January last, which I was told 
was written by Dr. Bancroft to Mr. Wharton, in- 
forming him that he might depend upon it, he had 
it from the very best authority, that the treaty with 
the Court of France was to be signed the 5th or 6th 
of February, and desiring him to make his specula- 
tions accordingly, in the above words, or words to 
that effect. I do also certify that I have seen Dr, 
Bancroft’s handwriting on other occasions, and that 
I believe the above-mentioned letter to have been 
written by him. (Signed) M. Livineston. 

“ Witness, Geo. DiaaEs.” 

The ‘‘bestauthority” here alluded to, says Lee, 
must have been Deane—Bancroft was Deane’s 
secretary,—and Lee assumes that the information 
was given for Deane’s benefit, or their joint 
benefit, and proceeds to show that Deane not 
only gambled on the Stock Exchange, but used 
the Government money for that purpose,—pro- 
ducing, in evidence, accounts, the value of which 
as evidence we cannot determine. It is, how- 
ever, but just to the memory of Deane to state 
that he from the first claimed a large balance as 
due to him from Congress, and that so late as 
1835, nearly fifty years after his death, his 
claims were allowed to his heirs. 

Here the question seems to end so far as 
Bancroft is concerned; and assuming the facts 


charged to be proved, Bancroft might plead | 


that, as secretary, he acted under instructions, 
As against Deane, however, there is the extra- 
ordinary letter of the King, so conclusive, if 
Silas Deane be the party referred to, that it is 
worth reproducing :— 

“€ 8th March, 1781. 

“Mr. Deane sh‘ so far be trusted as to have 
3,0002. in goods for America. His bringing any of 
the Provinces to offer to return to their allegiance 
w4 be much better than a joint application through 
the Congress.” 

There was, we believe, from the first among 
his countrymen a strong opinion against Deane, 
and it has known no ebb. It tends to strengthen 
suspicion that Deane, though an American born, 
a member of the first Congress, and, as we have 
seen, deeply trusted and confidentially employed, 
returned to Europe, and lived and died here. 
His private letters, too, intercepted in 1781 and 
published, were written more in the temper and 
spirit of an agent of the British Government 
than of an American citizen :—he therein told 
his correspondent that ‘there is no probability 
of our being able finally to establish our inde- 
pendency ’—this in 1781 !—and “that if it were 
established, it would prove rather a curse than 
a blessing to us’’! 

Unhappily, in these criminations and recri- 
minations a shadow was cast on the name and 
fame of one far greater than either Deane, or 
Lee, or the secretaries,—for Franklin himself 
was hinted at as the party who betrayed the 


secret of the Treaty with France, and that on 
authority which at first appears to be conclusive. 
This statement the gentlemen of the ‘‘ Seventy- 
Six”’ have allowed to go forth without note or 
comment !— 

“Tt is impossible [says Lee] that Mr. Deane 
should be ignorant of what was the common talk and 
surprise of the time, that Mr. Fox expressly declared 
that his information came from Dr, Franklin. The 
following are his words as detailed at large in the 
Courrier de U’ Europe, Mardi, Fevrier 24, 1778 :— 

‘Chambre de Communs, Séance de Mardi, 17 Fevrier. 

‘J'ai vu une lettre du Docteur Franklin dans 
laquelle ce Commissaire de |’ Amérique dit expressé- 
ment & son correspondant a Londres, il y a dix jours 
que les députés du Congress ont signé avec le 
ministére Frangois un traité de Commerce, dans 
lequel toutes les formalités qui s’observent de nation 
a nation contractantes ont été solennellement ob- 
servées.’ ”’ 

Lee, personally accused of treachery, may be 
forgiven for having referred to this ‘* common 
talk,” the more so as Franklin, at that time, 
avowedly upheld Deane; but it is strange, if 
the report were true and Lee eager to seek out 
the truth, that in the twelve months which had 
elapsed—his narrative is dated the 10th of 
February, 1779—he should have obtained no 
better, no confirmatory evidence. So far as 
appears, the statement was first published in 
the Courrier de l'Europe, and was, we have little 
doubt, there inserted tor some mischievous pur- 
pose. ‘There is no proof that Franklin wrote 
any such letter, although he might have done 
so with the best intentions; but there is good 
negative evidence to show that Mr. Fox made 
no such statement. Lord Camden, indeed, on 
the 16th of February, referred to letters re- 
ceived from Franklin, and what he said might 
honestly have been misinterpreted or misun- 





derstood.— 
| ‘*He had [he said] within a few days seen the ex- 
, tract of a letter from Dr. Franklin, * * in which he 
| said that a proposition tending to peace would have 
| been accepted by America at the period alluded to; 
but that it was then too late. He understood that 
| this was further authenticated by accounts received, 
| which he feared were too true, that America had 
| entered into an alliance with France; and that any 
| prospects of peace or reconciliation was entirely 
| vanished.’’ 
| Camden, be it observed, does not say that 
| the “ further” authentication came from Frank- 
|lin; on the contrary, the natural inference is 
' that it did not. 

The specific charge, however, in the Courrier 
is, that Mr. Fox said so in the House of Commons 
on the 17th. Now neither in the reports of the 
debate in the Parliamentary History nor in 
the Annual Register is there any mention of 
Franklin in Mr. Fox's speech; nor can we find 
him named in any of the reports in the con- 
temporary newspapers. The signing of the 
treaty is indeed referred to by Mr. Fox “on no 
contemptible authority,”—it is again, and em- 
phatically, asserted by Mr. Grenville on “ un- 
doubted authority”; but neither party named or 
hinted at Franklin as the authority. To this 
weight of negative evidence we may add some- 
thing positive. Mr. Petrie, in the manuscript 
transmitted to Wilkes, had no doubt referred to 
this statement in the Courrier, for Wilkes ob- 
serves, in reply :— 

“ It isa mistake that Mr. Fox mentioned any letter 
from Dr. Franklin, as the evidence of the treaty 
being signed. He barely asserted the fact as uncon- 
trovertible.” 

Wilkes, no doubt, spoke from personal know- 
ledge, having, as an M.P., been present at the 
debate. 

Such a mis-statement as the above, glaring 
hurtfully as it does at the character of one 
whose memory ought to be dear to Americans, 
—as it is dear to Englishmen, proud of their 
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the learned historian on the fatality of attempt- 
ing to suppress truth was clenched by the more 
ministerially intelligible intimation that the 
work, if not published in Florence, would as- 
suredly be published in Genoa, the opposition 
was withdrawn ; and Rome had to content her- 
self, as we may suppose, with adding another 
item to her long bill of grudges against that 


We may mention in conclusion that the work 
is printed in double columns (but in no eye- 
murdering type), in a quarto form, of the shape 
more usually called imperial octavo with us; 
that each sheet is priced 28 centimes of a franc. 





Sevastopol. Our Tent in the Crimea; and 





fatally mischievous Piedmont. 

The half volume published contains that 
portion of the Diary which relates to the pon- 
tificate of Innocent the Eighth, and part of that 
of Alexander the Sixth. The part relating to 
the latter pope has been very imperfectly pub- 
lished by Leibnitz and by Eccard. The re- 
mainder of the work now sees the light for the 
first time. Many writers, Roscoe among others, 
have testified to the historical value of Bur- 
chard’s labours, and have wished that they 
should be printed. The French Academy of 
Inscriptions devoted a paper to the Diary of 
Burchard; which may be found in the ‘ Mé- 
moires de Littérature, tirés des registres de 
l’Académie Royale des Inscriptions et de Belles- 
Lettres,’ Tom. xvii. Paris, 1741, page 597. 
And M. de Brequigny, in his notices of the 
MSS. in the Bibliothéque Royale, has a long 
‘Notice du Journal de Burchard, Maitre des 
Cérémonies de la Chapelle du Pape depuis Sixte 
IV. jusque a Jules II,’ in which he speaks at 
length of the great advantage it would be to the 
history of that time that the Diary should be 


rinted, and points out the extreme imperfection | 
b] | 


of the small portion published. 

It mtay be safely asserted, therefore, that by 
this first instalment of his vast undertaking, 
Signor Gennarelli has conferred a valuable and 
acceptable service on the historical literature of 
Europe. The unreserved manner in which 
Burchard committed to paper aii that fell under 
his observation, is well known from the too 
widely spread notoriety of the facts related by 
him of Alexander the Sixth. Every kind of 
fact seems to have been equally important in 
his mind and equally worthy of being recorded. 
Many pages of rather crabbed Latin are thus 
filled with names, and details of minute facts 
entirely uninteresting, though occasionally in- 
valuable to the historical student seeking evidence 
for the fixing of a date, establishing an alibi, or 
other fact of a similar kind. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the garrulous Master of the Ceremonies is 
amusing enough in his minute accounts of grand 
dinners, weddings, journeys, &c. An especial 
interest attaches to his narrative of an excursion 
he made in the neighbourhood of Naples 
‘‘visurus loca antiqua et vetusta,” in company 
with one of the king’s bursars, who had the 
royal commands to provide for and take care of 
the Master of Ceremonies’ house and comforts 
while at Naples, and who on this journey ac- 
cordingly “duxit secum mulum vino, panibus, 
carnibus, confectionibus, intorticiis, et aliis 
rebus pro nobis opportunis ad victum;” just as 
so many hundred mules similarly laden have 
been led along that same lovely road from 
Naples to Bai, in attendance on folks bound on 
a similar errand. 

These fragmentary hints may suffice to in- 
dicate some of the sources of interest still avail- 
able in the old Master of Ceremonies’ pages. To 
review the book so as to give the readera tolerably 
fair idea of its real historical value would require 
a very much longer and more elaborate notice, 
which we may with more advantage accord to it 
when the complete works of Burchard shall be 
before us. Our object in the present article has 
been merely to announce the commencement 
and nature of Signor Gennarelli’s undertaking, 


and to wish him perseverance and success, in- 


Wanderings in Sevastopol. By Two Brothers. 
Bentley. 

Tue testimony of an eye-witness is always valu- 
| able, provided he possesses the faculty (which 
| is not, altogether, a very common one) of com- 
| prehending what he sces, and of conveying 
| his impressions pleasantly and intelligibly to 
the public. This faculty is possessed by that 
one of the ‘‘ Brothers’’ who seems to have been 


sian authorities looked for help from a similar 
quarter, although not exactly in the same 
way.— 


“ On the highest point of the town was situated a 
battery which had been named by the Russians ‘ the 
Battery of the Concubines.? The intention had 
been, in the earlier part of the siege, that if an 
assault were made, and the outer defences were car- 
ried, the women who had remained in the town, and 
were all of a low class, should be employed in work- 
ing this battery; and they were actually instructed 
in the practice. They appear to have taken great 
delight in learning; and it was generally believed 
among the inhabitants, that the women’s battery 
would prove to be as effective, with their novel 
weapons, as any artifice of theirs generally is, when 
directed against our sex alone.” 





the chief, if not the exclusive, author of this 
volume. He narrates little but what came under 
his own observation, and what he tells is told 
without pretension and with good effect. 
takes the reader to Sebastopol and brings him 
a great part of the way back; but even the 
incidents of these voyages are not mere common- 


| 
| 


He | 


The following sketch of another sort of train- 
| ing in despotic countries is not without signifi- 
'eance. The author is alluding to the Russian 
| officer who, without any evidence of emotion, 
| or of any feeling whatever, guided him through 
| the ruined city.— 


“ He had lived in Sevastopol for years, and spoke 


place, but have their illustrative and original | French very fairly; but either his education, or his 
anecdotes to enliven the way. Weare, accord- | natural tone of mind—or perhaps his position—had 
ingly, disposed to rank this volume among the | made him the most silent, sedate, and retired of 


best of those which belong to our present war | mankind, I never saw him smile on a single occa- 


literature. It deals chiefly with the closing 
portion of the great struggle; but we prefer 
citing a few passages, by way of sample, which 
| introduce us to the interior of the city, subsequent 
| to its fall. We may premise, that the author 
| had excellent guidance through the town in 
| the person of a young Russian officer, a pri- 
soner; and we may add, that he renders ample 
homage to the bravery of enemies who de- 
fended their city so stubbornly, but whose re- 
sources and means of self-protection were so 
boundless and unparalleled as to excite some 
surprise that the Russians did not successfully 
withstand their assailants for as long a period 
as the Turks withstood Prince Eugene from 
behind the old walls of Belgrade. Here is a 
street scene in what had been the most thickly 
populated part of the town.— 

‘In the middle of every one of the streets were 
visible the signs of recent bonfires. They ranged, as 
well as I could count, about one for every six or 
eight houses, and had consumed everything that 
could be ignited, which had been brought out from 
both sides of the streets, and piled up en masse, asa 
sacrifice to the god of desolation. It was a touching 
sight to see the regularity of those fires, on which the 
very poorest people had heaped up their all, either 
in passive obedience to the higher authorities, or in 
gratification of Nemesis herself.” 

Of the perils of the way into the town the 
latter is only a single instance.— 

“ On riding round to the front of the Bastion 
du Mat, my poor horse first experienced the con- 
sequences of treading on such dangerous ground. 
My eyes being directed to the earth, I saw a number 
of upright nails, and reined in my horse instantly; 
but, unfortunately, not before he had put one foot 
into the snare. I drew him back: but it was a bad 
wound—a large nail four inches in length had pene- 
trated the hoof. On examination, I observed be- 
tween me and the ditch a series of thin planks, at least 
five feet in width, through which bristled up, in long 
rows, close lines of nails of the size above mentioned. 
To my astonishment, I found that the entire Bastion 
du Mat was surrounded by similar planks. No 
troops could have advanced to the assault without 
being tripped up; and any man who had fallen would 
have been too much disabled to advance further. As 
a check to advancing troops, they were worth any 
| amount of abattis; and they seemed, as they bristled 
| there, the most horrid instrument of destruction I 
| had yet come across.” 





The classical reader will remember how Simo- 
nides records that the courtezans of Corinth, by 


cluding, as not the least necessary element of | their mediatory prayers to Venus, saved the 
city from the besieging barbarians. 


it, long life for the prosecution of it, 


The Rus- 


sion, however merry we might be; and though he 
proved himself, when interrogated, to be well in- 
| formed on many subjects, he would only give the 
| benefit of his knowledge upon facts, and, unasked, 
| never thought of giving information. Again, no 
amount of asking would obtain an opinion from him. 
He was the type of official secretiveness, and re- 
minded me of another being of the same genre, 
whom I had met in 1854, in travelling from Vienna 
to Briinn. This latter gentleman gave me, in con- 
versation, an insight into the mode in which, under 
a despotic government, feelings are deadened, and 
the exercise of judgment completely paralysed. We 
were alone in a railway-carriage, and having gathcr- 
ed, from something he said to the railway-guard, that 
he was on his way to Lemberg, I felt a wish to learn 
some details about the Austrian forces in that neigh- 
bourhood. I addressed him, and we were soon in 
conversation. Though a gentleman of independent 
fortune, the knowledge he had acquired in travelling 
was bounded by Warsaw on the one side, and by 
that, his first trip to Vienna, on the other. I ob- 
served, during our conversation, that he confined 
himself strictly and solely to facts. At last, I asked 
him what seemed to be the feeling of the young 
Austrian officers with regard to Russia. He looked 
at me full in the face, and said: ‘ That is not a fact 
—that is an opinion.’—‘ Well,’-I said, ‘and it is 
your opinion I want." We are not allowed to give 
any opinion,’ was the answer.” 

We may add, that the author, on his way out 
as homewards, loses no opportunity of telling a 
good anecdote. There are two especially, which 
are admirably illustrative of “taste,” in their 
respective ways. Abdul Medjid, after listening 
to the performance of a very energetic French 
pianist, called the delighted professor to his side, 
and remarked:—“ I have heard Thalberg,—I 
have heard Lizst,—but of all the men I have 
ever heard, I have never seen one perspire so 
much as you do.”’ The other illustration is one 
that will delight the Society of Antiquaries. 
The author, on his return, had with him, in 
Rome, an English companion who fixed the 
value of the relics of the past there, not from 
their beauty, but their age. He despised me- 
morials of the time of the Emperors, while he 
could revel in those of the days of the Kings; 
and passing by the Coliseum, he rapturously 
spent an entire day in the Cloaca Maxima! 
—We must not leave the ‘“‘Two Brothers” 
without noticing that the value of their volume 
is increased by the excellent map of the city 
which serves for the frontispiece. 
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Narrative of the Origin and Formation of the 
International Association for obtaining a Uni- 
form Decimal System of Measures, Weights, 
and Coins. By James Yates, M.A. Bell & 
Daldy. 


Tuis pamphlet sets forth the manner in which 
the Parisian Exhibition of 1855, by its collection 
of men from various countries, and by the com- 
munications which took place, gave rise to an 
Association for the purpose mentioned in the 
title, which now possesses branch societies in 
several countries, our own included. It also 
gives, in an Appendix, the replies of a number 
of persons to certain questions asked, and other 
aceounts of proceedings. As.we observe that 
Mr. J. B. Smith has given notice of a motion 
for an address on the subject, we think we may 
interest our readers by making a few remarks 
on the plan of this Association. 

It seems to have been taken for granted that 
any international system must be the: French 
system, and no other. We do not find any ap- 
pearance of intention to throw the metrical system 
into the scale, and weigh it; unless, indeed, by 
making it the weight by which all other plans 
are to be tried. So that the Association does 
not aim at discovering the best system, or the 
one which, being sufficiently good, imposes the 
least change on nations, one with another; but 
it starts with a conclusion obtained, and gains 
thereby much French support and much French 
expression of opinion on the folly of national 
prejudices. As to weights and measures, there 
are some strong arguments in favour of the 
French metrical system,—but these arguments 
are not to our minds at once conclusive. 

We learn that, at the first formation of the 
society, so many thought that the money question 
was more difficult of solution than that of weights 
and measures, that it was laid down as a basis 
that absolute uniformity in weights and measures 
should be attempted, but only all possible uni- 
formity in coins. Now certainly the want of 
hopefulness of temperament is not the failing of 
the members of this society, —which makes their 
conclusion a very remarkable one. To us, who 
almost despair of the weights and measures, the 
possible uniformity of coinage is—probably none 
at all. That is, taking for granted that the 
society has properly estimated the relative diffi- 
culties of the two undertakings,—of which we 
feel by no means sure. 

A circular was addressed to a large number 
of persons, asking three questions, which were 
in effect—What is the money, &c., of your 
country?—-What is the best way of producing 
uniformity ?—Do you think there are any insur- 
mountable difficulties? Thirteen answers are 
recorded, twelve from foreigners, one from an 
Englishman. The foreigners are generally 
sanguine, and make many remarks of detail 
which are worth attention. The Englishman 
only says, ‘“‘ Having extensive works in course 
of execution in many parts of Europe, I am 
able to state that uniformity in weights and 
measures would be a source of very great con- 
venience.”” We employ no workmen except in 
England, and yet we could have stated as much. 
How singular that this should have been pub- 
lished as an answer to the question whether 
uniformity is held of possible attainment! But 
it is worth noting. The French, used to great 
revolutions and governments executively strong 
while they last, see no difficulty,—especially as 
no change is asked of them. The Englishman, 
on the contrary, will not commit himself to an 
opinion as to the feasibility of inducing his 
countrymen to measure in metres and pay in 
francs, 

We know it to be desirable, and we do not 
think it impossible, though very difficult, to 





bring all nations to one way of reckoning and 
measuring. What, then, are those to do who 
feel the difficulty to be next to insuperable, and 
look upon the process as a very long one? We 
answer, push forward by all means the project 
approved by the House of Commons, of deci- 
malizing the present sovereign ;—and for the 
following reasons. 

The decimalization of the sovereign requires 
only one new coin, the silver cent, or hundredth 
of a pound; and an alteration of four per cent. 
in the value of the copper. If the threepenny 
and fourpenny pieces were gradually recalled, 
and also the half-crowns, and if abundance of 
florins were issued, our coinage would be sub- 
stantially what itis now, and the decimal money 
of account would be introduced. This is one 
great step, for it is of course proposed that the 
international coinage shall be decimal. It will 
be much easier to pass from one decimal system 
to another, altering only the coins, and not their 
relation to one another, than to change at once 
both the coins and their relative values. 

Again, it is well worth the while of the Asso- 
ciation to consider whether they have not a 
better chance of introducing the English sove- 
reign than any other coin. The Germans are 
alive to the necessity of an intergermanic 
coinage, and are strongly disposed to take our 
sovereign as a basis. The French and the 
Americans are both casting looks towards some 
coinage based on a large gold coin. The English 
sovereign is more nearly what the Spanish 
dollar once was, the great commercial coin of 
the world, than any one coin can now be said 
to be. For all these reasons, and others, we 
recommend the members of the Association to 
consider whether they will not do the best to 
advance their own object, as well on the suppo- 
sition that our sovereign is to remain as on the 
supposition that we are ultimately to change it, 
by lending themselves, in the first instance, to 
the decimalization of that sovereign,—a plan 
which has been well matured, and approved by 
the House of Commons, the Bank of England, 
the Chamber of Commerce, anda great majority 
of the commercial world. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Amberhill. By A. J. Barrowcliffe. 2 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—There is talent and vigour 
about this work; we welcome it, in spite of the 
morbid and painful interest of the story, which 
seems to have been brought from the region of 
nightmares and bad dreams. It isnot immoral,—far 
from it; but it is unhealthy, and leaves upon the 
reader the impression of having been compelled to 
walk a moral hospital. The atmosphere of the book 
is stifling, and there is no escape for a moment into 
natural life and fresh air. The idea is good, but 
it is not worked out with sufficient breadth,— 
hence the morbid effect of the story as a whole. 
A clergyman of the Church of England has im- 
perious doubts upon some of the fundamental 
points of the Creed he has sworn to maintain, and 
the story hinges upon the struggle between his 
sense of rectitude and his dread of poverty if he 
resigns his living. The struggle between his con- 
science and his cowardice is well delineated—his 
weakness triumphs, and he holds fast to his rectory: 
he dares not become a poor man for conscience sake. 
He determines, however, to get rich, and to resign 
his living so soon as he can safely afford to do so. 
From this point all his troubles begin. The work- 
ing of a lie at the root of a man’s life is extremely 
well shown : it is not the failure in certain points 
of doctrinal theology that is the evil—it is the 
persisting in a course of hypocrisy and holding 
fast a lie for the sake of worldly profit. The 
desire to get rich induces him to embark in gam- 
bling speculations which bring him to ruin ; he 
is obliged to quit his rectory, give up the income 
to his creditors, and encounter poverty in lodgings 
under worse conditions than had threatened him 





if he had done right. His children are both pos- 
sessed with the desire for riches, —the daughter, 
that she may enable her father to emancipate him- 
self from his false position ; the son, for his own 
aggrandisement—all moral sense and discernment 
becomes obliterated in both of them. The daughter 
is a detestable character, and details all her thoughts 
and schemes with a cynicism that is painful and re- 
volting. The son, who has obtained an appointment 
by forcing his father to sign a false certificate of 
his age, has all his income drained from him by 
the disappointed candidate, who has discovered 
his secret :—everything they touch turns to evil and 
toruin. The daughter, to marry a rich man, out- 
rages every sentiment of womanly decency, and 
at length goes mad. She recovers to find herself 
the possessor of immense wealth,—the bequest 
of a relative, which would have come under 
any circumstances; her father is dead, and 
his shame denounced to the world; her brother 
is a disgraced fugitive in a distant land; and 
the wealth for which they had all sacrificed so 
much is become valueless. Such is the bare outline 
of the story, which is filled up with great energy 
and some eloquence,—although the eloquence is 
apt to explode into somewhat turgid rhetoric. 
The personal sufferings and inconveniences.of the 
rector and his family are too exclusively brought 
under notice. The condition of a parish where 
the priest holds a lie in his right hand is not once 
hinted at, and that condition would be something 
terrible—the weak left unstrengthened—the wick- 
ed unreproved—the ignorant untaught, because 
their rector is engrossed by his abject cowardice 
and desire to become rich. This book is morbid, 
because it is imperfectly developed. If the au- 
thor will cultivate her talents, she may produce 
something far better than ‘ Amberhill.’ 

Man and his Money: its Use and Abuse. By 
the Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. (Nisbet & Co.)— 
The Rev. W. K. Tweedie has written a book in 
the style of a prolonged sermon to press on indivi- 
duals the duty of liberality in the cause of Charity 
and Religion. Many good reasons are given for 
the performance of this duty; but the one chiefly 
insisted upon is,—that it is a profitable mode of 
investment !—All the arguments end in anecdotes 
to show that those who give liberally become pro- 
portionally richer and more prosperous. This 
may be an inducement to some thrifty souls who 
feel_a natural pang at putting their hand for 
charity into their pocket, but it can scarcely be 
adduced as a legitimate motive for practising the 
virtue. The book is well written, and every point 
is dwelt upon deliberately and at some length, and 
it will, we doubt not, have an influence upon many 
of those into whose hands it may fall. 

The Rhetoric of Aristotle, translated into French, 
with the Text on the Opposite Page, and followed 
by Philological and Literary Notes—[La Rhétorique 
ad Aristote|. By N. Bonafons. (Paris, Durand; 
London, Nutt.)—So far as the general sense is 
concerned, Prof. Bonafons’s translation may be 
accepted as a useful aid, but fora close and accurate 
rendering of the Greek the student must look else- 
where. The mere fact of its being in a foreign 
language militates against its utility to English 
readers as a means of studying Greek. But to 
other classes it may be a special recommendation, 
as enabling them to compare the idioms of the two 
languages. Much light is thrown upon the text 
by the arrrangement and headings of the different 
sections, and the Notes at the end. 

Porphyrit de Philosophia ex Oraculis hau- 
rienda Librorum Reliqguie. Edidit Gustavus 
Wolff. (Berlin, Springer ; London, Nutt.)—The 
remains of Porphyrius’s work on oracles are here 
arranged in three books treating of the gods, 
demons, and heroes, interspersed with extracts 
from Eusebius and remarks by the editor. Be- 
sides these, there is an account of the life of Por- 
phyrius, thedateand order of this work, the ancient 
writers who have collected oracles, the various 
kinds of oracles delivered in different metres, and 
the authenticity of the oracles alluded to by Pore 
phyrius. An Appendix is supplied, containing 
remarks too extended to be included among the 
Notes, on the sacrifice of birds among the Greeks 
and Romans, the magic use of rue and turf, the 
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consecration of images, and the views of Greek 
philosophers respecting demons. 

Catechism of Practical Agriculture. By Henry 
Stephens. (Blackwood.)—An unpretending, but 
valuable, little book, treating of the agricultural 
seasons, and of all that it concerns ploughmen, sowers, 
reapers, threshers and winnowers, and cattle-feeders 
to know. Every agricultural process in ordinary 
practice is explained, together with the use of 
machines and the applications of modern science. 
A farmer could not offer a better gift to an intelli- 
gent labourer. / 

The Medicinal and Economic Properties of 
Vegetable Charcoal. By James Bird, M.R.C.S. 
(Churchill.)—The power which some bodies possess 
of condensing vaporiferous matter within their pores 
is remarkable. Nearly all porous bodies have this 
property to a greater or less extent; but there is 
not one in which the power isso manifest as in 
charcoal. There can be no doubt but this conden- 
sation depends greatly upon the amount of surface 
which the porous substance can present to the 
gaseous matter; but it is equally evident that there 
is some physical force, which our philosophers as 
yet see dimly, existing in different degrees of 
power, on or in dissimilar bodies, upon which 
the differences observable in the degree of conden- 
sation depends. These are admitted subjects for 
future inquiry. Experiment and observation equally 
inform us that ‘‘ the properties of charcoal are to 
some extent peculiar; it possesses an extraordinary 
capacity for absorbing gases, altering their cha- 
racter and diminishing their bulk.” Dr. Stenhouse 
has shown us that charcoal has not only the power 
of condensing a gas, but that it can force it into 
combination with another gas. Containing within 
its pores about ten times its own volume of oxygen 
gas, it mechanically compels the chemical com- 
bination of, say the sulphur and hydrogen, of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, into sulphurous acid and 
water. ‘‘It,” says our author, “rapidly oxydizes 
and decomposes most animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, and renders them soluble in any aqueous 
menstruum.” Although Mr. Bird, with many 
others, regards charcoal as a disinfectant as well as 
a deodorizer, he is candid enough to admit that 
“ differences of opinion exist as to its disinfecting 
properties.” This is a point upon which it is wise 
to speak guardedly. We know not the character 
of the poison which produces disease;—it may be 
of a gaseous nature, and hence capable of conden- 
sation and combination by charcoal, but it may be 
of a contrary character, and quite independent of 
the law of osmose forces, upon which the supporters 
of the disinfectant theory rely. Experience shows 
that it is necessary to act with caution in this 
respect. Experiments are wanting to determine 
the fact; and until these have been more widely 
extended, let us pause ere we rush to a conclusion. 
Mr. Bird advocates the use of charcoal in several 
chronic diseases; and, judging from the cases which 
he gives, it isa remedial agent well worthy of a 
trial. He should, however, remember that a given 
quantity of charcoal can only act upon a definite 
measure of pernicious matter. It has not the 
power, as he would seem to imply, of absorbing— 
combining with oxygen—and passing onward the 
feculent agents with which it is brought in contact. 

Wings and Stings: a Tale for the Young. By 
A. L.0.C. (Nelson & Sons.)—This is a charming 
little story ; we have read it with great interest. 
The good little girl is somewhat better than natural 
life; but the naughty boy, her brother, is very 
well done. We like the bees, too, and sympathize 
in the troubles of Viola and Silver-wing ; but our 
favourite is Polly Bright with her pink ribbons. 
Young readers will doubtless have their own 
opinions, but we feel quite sure they will find 
something to please them in this pretty unpre- 
tending little book. 

Medical Testimony and Evidence in Cases of 
Lunacy. By Thomas Mayo, M.D. (J. W. 
Parker.)—This little work contains the Croonian 
Lectures delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1853 and an Essay on the Con- 
ditions of Mental Soundness. The subjects to 
which Dr. Mayo has devoted his attention in this 
volume are at the present moment of the highest 
importance. There is hardly any subject on which 





there is so much expressed difference of opinion 
between jurists and medical men as that of in- 
sanity. Dr. Mayo’s object is, to define more 
clearly what the Law demands in requiring evi- 
dence of the insanity, lunacy, or unsoundness of 
mind in civil and criminal cases. It is, however, 
very evident that the lawyer and physician are 
not agreed as to the interpretation of the law,— 
and thus arises a great amount of confusion. Dr. 
Mayo is of opinion that those whom he regards as 
insane may be accountable for their actions, though 
not in the same degree as those who are sane. He 
therefore argues in favour of punishment in crimi- 
nal cases, in proportion to the degree of sense of 
responsibility possessed by the criminal. He dis- 
putes the existence of ‘‘ moral insanity” as dis- 
tinguished from any strong tendency to indulge in 
vicious and criminal courses, and in such cases 
would not have punishment in any way suspended 
or commuted unless intellectual derangement were 
proved to be present. He maintains that no ab- 
normal state of mind should confer irresponsibility 
unless such a state involve intellectual as well as 
moral perversion. The theory of moral insanity 
has undoubtedly been readily accepted, both by 
judges and juries, as an apology for not carrying 
out the extreme sentence of the law in cases of 
murder. It is, however, very important that it 
should be ascertained how far the hope of im- 
munity from punishment on this ground may not 
lead to the contemplation and accomplishment of 
acts which the certainty of punishment would pre- 
vent. Dr. Mayo is not a perspicuous writer, but 
he has evidently studied the subject of insanity 
with great care, and his work should be read by 
all who are interested in the subject of mental de- 
rangement in relation to legal proceedings. 

Manchester Papers : a Series of Occasional Essays. 
(Whittaker.)—The projectors of this series propose 
to publish, at irregular intervals, essays by various 
contributors, the number to depend on the quality 
of the manuscripts confided to the Editor’s hands. 
Each writer is to be responsible for his own state- 
mentsand opinions, and “fullfreedom” isto beallow- 
ed ‘‘ within thelimitsofsoundreligionand morality.” 
Readers may smile who doubt the Editor’s qualifi- 
cation to decide what, in morality or religion, is 
sound”; but a broad scope is promised, and the 
first set of essays betrays no despotism of conven- 
tional ideas. Mr. J. D. Morell leads off with a 
paper on Modern German Philosophy, seeking a 
clue to its origin, and endeavouring to estimate its 
results. As he has not completed his view, we 
know not how far it is likely to be accepted. He 
is followed by an anonymous writer who discusses 
usefully and earnestly on Destitute and Criminal 
Juveniles. Under the quaint title, ‘ Discrete 
Degrees,’ Mr. L. H. Grindon lays down as “ cer- 
tain” the axiom, that ‘the only highway” to a 
complete and absolute system of nature is Analogy. 
He speculates boldly, but writes without clearness 
or precision. 

It is a long time since we have met with a more 
glaring instance of hobby-riding than Mr. Curtis’s 
One Language before the Flood; comprising some 
Evidence to prove that the Language in which the 
Events narrated by Moses in the first few Chapters 
of the Book of Genesis are recorded, is mainly, if 
not altogether, derived from, and originates in the 
Events themselves and their Consequences resulting 
therefrom. The title is a fair representation of the 
style of the work, though it can hardly serve the 
purpose of enabling anybody to understand its 
purport, which we question whether the author 
himself understands. At any rate, it would puzzle 
the keenest to educe a clear and consistent concep- 
tion from such a chaos of crude notions and wild 
etymological fancies.—The first number of a peri- 
odical has reached us, containing accounts of Bible 
missions in different parts of the world. It is 
called The Book and its Missions, Past and Present. 
—We have also received the Bulletin du Comité de 
la Langue, de l'Histoire et des Arts de la France, 
for the year 1853-4, which is a report of the pro- 
ceedings of that society.—The Greek Text of the 
Gospels, with Prolegomena, Notes and References, for 
the Use of Schools and Colleges, by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, M.A., is not remarkable for depth of re- 
search or enlightened liberality of sentiment. Mr. 





Adams altogether ignores the labours of advanced 
English scholars, to say nothing of German biblical 
critics. Amid some useful observations in the 
notes, there are many which even boys of intelli- 
gence will think too obvious to be worth making. 
—A successful attempt to combine utility with 
agreeableness has been made by the Rev. A. 
Wintzer, Ph.D. in his First German Book for Be- 
ginners, which comprises in a small compass lessons 
in pronunciation, pieces for translation in every 
variety of style—including proverbs and enigmas, 
some of which are very amusing—dialogues, a 
vocabulary, and an appendix, with the essentials of 
the grammar clearly explained, and illustrated by 
suitable examples.— Mr. C. D. Yonge has prepared 
an Appendix to his ‘ Latin Gradus,’ styled A Dic¢- 
tionary of Epithets, classiticd according to their 
English Meanings. It is a dictionary of the most 
useful Latin nouns, with suitable translations of 
the different English epithets applicable to them. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Married, on the 29th ult., at Sher- 
borne, Gloucestershire, by the Rev. Capel Molyneux, Lady 
Georgina Moreton, eldest daughter of the late Earl of Ducie, 
1 Aang Rev. C. E, Oakley, Rector of Wickwar, Gloucester- 
shire. 





LITERARY FORGERY. 

THE learned men of Berlin have been over- 
reached. Excess of ingenuity has made them 
credulous ; and some of the first persons in German 
literature have been made the dupes of an impos- 
ture as marvellous as any which the history of 
literary forgery has to show. These gentlemen 
seem to have exclaimed with Wordsworth :— 

O ye who patiently explore 

The wreck of Herculanean lore, 

What rapture! could you seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides! 

And Simonides came, opened his scroll, and cheated 
the pundits. He professed to be able to solve all 
mysteries and remove all historical doubts. The 
long controversy on Egyptian chronology was at 
last toend. He produced a work, lately discovered 
in the East, containing the whole history of Egypt, 
written by a man who had access, not only to the 
whole work of Manetho, but to the sacred records 
in the temples of Memphis and Heliopolis. The 
first classical scholars of Germany adopted the 
story, and Prof. Dindorf has published part of the 
scroll of ‘‘pureSimonides,” under the title of ‘ Uranii 
Alexandrini De Regibus Agyptiorum Libri Tres ; 
Operis ex Codice Palimpsesto edendi Specimina 
proposuit Gulielmus Dindorfius, 1856.’ The 
palimpsest consists of seventy-one leaves, each page 
containing two columns, so that the whole work 
would comprise 284 columns. It is written, we 
learn from Prof. Dindorf, in uncial letters. After 
the original writing had been effaced, the parch- 
ment appeared to have been used again by a writer 
of about the twelfth century, for copying four works 
of greater interest than the History of Uranius. 
Specimens of these worksare given by Prof. Dindorf 
in the Preface. The first is, Acyynote Iwoqmov 
ei¢ TO papripioy rey ayiwy MaxcaBaiwy, a work 
of Flavius Josephus, commonly known as Eig rovd¢ 
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MaxkaBaiovc XNéyoc. The second gives a history 
of the Virgin Mary, and the discovery of her sacred 
gown. The third is a work of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, collected from various histories, giving an 
account of the picture of our Lord which was sent 
from Edessa to Constantinople. This was published 
before, by Franciscus Combefisius, in ‘Originum 
rerumque Constantinopolitanarum manipulo,’ Paris, 
1664. The fourth gives a history of St. John the 
Baptist, and the discovery of his head. 

These four works, as Prof. Dindorf says, are easy 
to read on the scroll of Simonides, while the effaced 
text of Uranius offers great difficulty, and requires 
the application of the strongest chemical means to 
make it legible. 

The most important point was, of course, who 
is Uranius? On this Prof. Dindorf gives us the 
fullest information, Stephanus Byzantinus quotes 
Uranius, and calls him aztémeorog avjp, and the 
author of a work on the history of Arabia. But 
the forger was not content with so vague a refer- 
ence. Another discovery was made: a manuscript 
giving an account of homonymous writers and 
poets, and among the rest, a complete life of 
Uranius, the author of the History of Arabia and 
of the History of Egypt. Prof. Dindorf gives 
several extracts from this second scroll. First 
of all, there was a life of Nonnus, the poet of 
the Dionysiacs. His age had been unknown 
hitherto, but he is here called a contempo- 
rary of Constantine the Great, and his death is 
placed in the fourteenth year of Theodosius, 392 
A.D. Several works of Nonnus are mentioned, 
equally unknown from previous authorities. Non- 
nus is called the son of Pleonippus, and Prof. 
Dindorf remarks, ‘‘nomen suspectum, quum nulla 
alia nomina cum z)éoy composita reperiantur. 
Simile est Leonippi nomen, Mithridatis legati, 
quod tamen ipsum quoque unius testis fide nititur, 
Memnonis apud Photium Bibl. p. 237.” After this 
Nonnus, two other writers of the same name are 
mentioned. Now, this work, [epi opwvipwv 
Toute Kai cvyypagéwy, contains also the life of 
our Uranius. He was an Alexandrian. His father 
was called Anaximenes, his mother Kallikratis. 
His date is not accurately known, but it is said 
that he was a pupil of Chrysippus of Alexandria. 
The following titles of his works are mentioned: 
—Three books on the Kings of Egypt; three books 
on the Priests of Egypt; two books of the Egyp- 
tian priests on Laws; six books on the Habitations 
of the Egyptians ; two books on Ethiopian Archeo- 
logy ; five books on the History of Arabia; two 
books on the Kings of Ethiopia; three books on 
the History of the Rulers of Libya ; four books on 
the Archeology of Lycia; two books on the Kings 
of Caria; four books called Periodus AXgypti. 
Other writers of the name of Uranius are after- 
wards mentioned, but their works are of less 
interest. The ingenuity which could forge such a 
series is marvellous. 

The pretended work of Uranius is the History of 
the Kings of Egypt, in three books, and is dedicated 
to Deimachus. This latter, as we learn for the first 
time, was a writer of great celebrity. His father was 
Xenocles, who wrote ten books on Roman history, 
and Deimachus himself, besides being a great 
patron of literature, is mentioned as the author 
of a work on Egypt. 

After all this preliminary information, the wise 
men of Berlin approached the text of Uranius 
with high expectations and almost a feeling of awe. 
Here, then, all the doubts which had occupied the 
thoughts of Champollion, of Rosellini, of Lepsius, 
and of Bunsen, were to be solved ; the authenticity 
of the hieroglyphical records was to be tested, and 
the knowledge of the most ancient history of Egypt 
to be recovered! Manetho had risen from the 
grave, or, if not Manetho himself, at least one 
who knew his work, and who is able to give a much 
more complete account of the kings of Egypt than 
any of the chronographers on whom we had hitherto 
to rely. 

The scroll began with the first king, who is called 
Mesrachamis, the son of Nuachmis. He reigned 
128, that is, about 43 years, because, as Uranius 
informs us, the Egyptian year consisted only of 
four months. Prof. Dindorf adds a learned note 
on Mesrachamis: ‘* Mestraimus, Chami_ filius, 





Noachi nepos, appellatur apud Eusebium, Chron. 
Can. 1, 20, p. 94, ed. Mediol. in excerptis ex 
Manethone (Mesraim apud LXX. Genes. 10, 
8); generis Agyptiaci auctor, & quo prima 
£gyptiorum dynastia manere credenda est.” He 
is succeeded by his son Balchumis, who built a 
temple to his father’s memory, and reigned 40 
years. After him we read of King Mempha- 
thanchis, who reigned 30 years ; of Achmanthos, 
who reigned 30 years; Phaathes, 38 years; Chne- 
machothis, 23 years; Aigypthoris, 78 years, who 
gave his name to the country of Egypt and to the 
river; Amthachothis, 30 years,—he built the 
Temple of Ammon at Themphis, and was poisoned 
by his wife. 

This is all Prof. Dindorf gives us of the first 
book of his wonderful scroll. The second book 
begins with Menes. He had been brought 
up in Libya, and delivers Egypt from the 
rule of the Arabs. He erected temples to his 
predecessors, and appointed priests and sacrifices 
to their memory. Here, then, the Berlin sages 
had the explanation of the so-called dynasties of 
the Gods previous to Menes. They were real 
kings, whose history Uranius gives in great detail 
in the first book, and they were deified by Menes. 
Menes reigned 189 years, and was killed by a 
hippopotamus. This we knew already from the 
Syncellus. He is succeeded by his son Atothis, 
who reigned 172 years, and was killed by his 
brother, Atothis the Second. This Atothis the 
Second succeeds to the throne, and reigns 66 years. 
He is the author of a work on Medicine. Then 
follow Kenchenes, 93 years ; Uannephethis, 126 
years; Usaphaenephis, 60 years; Niebaches; 
Semempsis, 54 years; Ubiennethis, 108 years; 
Phemphosochochir, 54 years. He is killed by 
Buchonophis, who reigns 80 years, and is succeeded 
by his son Boethos. Under him there was a great 
rebellion, but the earth opened near Bubastus, and 
swallowed up the rebels. This brings us to the 
beginning of what is called by the Syncellus, the 
second dynasty. Boethos reigns 106 years; his 
successor Choos only 30, being killed by his brother 
Kaeochos. It was known from Africanus that 
under Kaeochus, or Kaeechos, the worship of the 
bull Apis had been introduced into Memphis. Of 
this occurrence Uranius gives the most interest- 
ing account. Kaeochos, he writes, led an army 
against the town of the Thalamuzaei, in Arabia. 
He divided his army into thirty-six regiments, 
appointed a general for each, and gave to each 
general a kind of standard, consisting of the picture 
of an animal fixed on a javelin. This javelin was 
carried by the general. When the town was taken, 
three generals had been killed : Apis of Heliopolis, 
Mnephi of Memphis, and Mendes. Their signs 
had been the bull, the young bull, and the goat ; 
and when the king returned victorious, these three 
animals were worshipped as gods and received 
henceforth the names of the generals, Apis, 
Mnephis, and Mendes, who had been killed in 
battle when fighting for their colours. Uranius 
adds, that the Egyptians considered these signs 
or standards as the givers of victory, and that 
afterwards they changed the ideas of their gods 
into the nature of animals. 

We need not show any further the great im- 
portance of this new scroll—had it only been 
genuine. But we are sorry to add, for Uranius, 
for Prof. Dindorf, and for all Egyptologists, that 
the manuscript is a forgery, —one of the most 
successful ever known among the Amenitates 
Literarie. The name of Simonides is known to 
many collectors of manuscripts in England. He 
was in England last year, and, though notices had 
been published in foreign papers to warn the public 
against his forgeries, it is said that he was suc- 
cessful in disposing of several Greek manuscripts 
in this country, which he pretended to have dis- 
covered in a monastery of Mount Athos. If some 
of these manuscripts should turn out to be forgeries, 
those who bought them may now console them- 
selves! Simonides went back to Germany. He 
presented the palimpsest of, Uranius to the Aca- 
demy of Berlin. The Members of the Academy 
appointed a commission to report on the genuine- 
ness of this manuscript ; and with the assistance of 
some of the first chemists of the day, the Academy, 





comprising men like Bekker, Boekh, Lepsius, 
Meineke, Haupt, and Pertz, declared that the 
manuscript was genuine, and petitioned the King of 
Prussia to buy it at a very high price. Prof. Lep- 
sius advanced 2,000 thalers to Simonides, in order 
to secure the manuscript for the Academy, and 
Prof. Dindorf, who has perhaps seen more Greek 
manuscripts than any scholar living, was so eager 
to bring this wonderful discovery before the 
world, that he had a specimen of it printed with- 
out delay. His pamphlet will become a scarce 
book, for it was hardly published when Prof. 
Lepsius arrived at Leipzig with a policeman to 
arrest Simonides on the Ist of February. Prof. 
Lepsius, delighted at first by the complete con- 
firmation which Uranius gave to his system of 
Egyptian chronology, found at last that the coin- 
cidences between Uranius and the writings of 
Bunsen and himself were of too startling a nature. 
The Berlin Academy had to reconsider its verdict. 
Simonides awaits his trial ; Prof. Dindorf recalls 
his pamphlet ; and the Berlin Academy will go. 
into mourning during Lent. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY AND BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

WE have received from Col. Sabine a statement 
of the facts as regards the position of the Royal 
Society in reference to the contemplated Consoli- 
dation of the Learned Societies and their removal 
to Burlington House. The letter conveys valuable 
information, and in every way is worthy of the 
most respectful attention. We submit, however, 
that Col. Sabine has somewhat misconceived our 
meaning. We trusted that our readers would 
remember the exact points so often discussed in 
the Atheneum, and could supply, parenthetically, 
all that we left unsaid. Our trust has brought us 
the following interesting communication :— 

**13, Ashby Place, Feb. 12. 

‘‘ May I be permitted to correct a very erroneous 
statement regarding the Royal Society which 
appears in last Saturday’s Atheneum? It is not 
true, as is there stated, that the Royal Society 
‘will not give up the rooms’ in Somerset House 
‘so greatly needed, and accept in lieu of them 
better apartments in a better situation.’ The facts, 
briefly, but I believe correctly, are as follows. In 
June last a deputation, ew by Lord Wrottesley, 
President of the Royal Society, had an interview 
with Lord Palmerston on the subject of the re- 
moval from Somerset House, when Lord Palmerston 
inquired whether Burlington House (then, as you 
state, ‘empty, and on Government hands’) would 
suit for a temporary location until the plan which 
Government had in view for the erection of more 
extensive buildings on the same site could be 
carried out. His Lordship was at once replied to 
by the President of the Royal Society, and with 
the concurrence of all the members of the deputa- 
tion im the affirmative. Very shortly afterwards 
the University of London were admitted to the 
temporary occupation of Burlington House, and 
by them the whole of the mansion-house has been 
for the present appropriated, leaving only the de- 
tached wings free, one of which is a kitchen and 
offices, and the other (corresponding in size to 
the former) is fitted as a private residence. Ina 
recent communication to the Treasury, Lord 
Wrottesley, referring to what had passed at the 
interview with Lord Palmerston, and to the present 
occupation of almost the entire accommodation of 
Burlington House by the University of London, 
expressed his opinion that by some small interior 
alterations, and by a suitable re-arrangement of 
the whole accommodation, Burlington House 
might be made to meet the present requirements 
both of the University and of some at least of the 
scientific Societies now located at Somerset House. 
No reply has yet been received to this communi- 
cation, which is understood to be now under the 
consideration of Government. As far as I have 
the means of judging, the Royal Society would be 
but too glad to exchange their rooms at Somerset 
House for ‘ better apartments in a better situation, 
—apartments in which their large and valuable 
library might be available for reference and con- 
sultation in a far greater degree than is possible at 
Somerset House, and in which their evening 
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véunions for mutual intercourse might be appro- 
priately resumed,—where, also, they might hope 
to be joined. by some at least amongst the Societies 
with which the Royal Society is intimately con- 
nected by a similarity of pursuits. I am, &c., 
** EDWARD SaBINE, Treas. and V.P. B.S.” 

To this.our answer is simple. We began our 
en “‘The Learned Societies are offered a 

ome at. Burlington House,”—and in saying the 
Royal Society hesitated to accept ‘better apart- 
ments in a better situation,” we meant to express 
our impression that the Royal Society still hesi- 
tated to accept a home under the same roof as the 
whole body of the Learned Societies. Was this an 
‘‘erroneous” impression? As our readers know, 
the Atheneum has laboured long and earnestly in 
favour of the proposal to bring these important 
bodies under a common roof—with a view to freer 
intercourse of the members, a common saving in 
management, and an easier access to their several 
libraries of reference. Is the Royal Society favour- 
able to sucha congregation of the Learned Societies? 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Surrey. 
A letter in the Times suggested by a recent case 
of poisoning by the root of the common monks- 





| woman, 


hood or wolfsbane, mistaken for horse-radish, in- | 


duces me to call the attention of those who have 
the direction of our village schools to the deplor- 
able ignorance in which country children grow 
up of the natural objects by which they are sur- 
rounded. Very few of the boys in this part of the 
country know the: names of the commonest way- 
side flowers and shrubs ; still less have, they the 
least idea of their properties. I have repeatedly 
tried the experiment of asking boys to bring me 
such or such a hedge-flower—hardly ever with 
success. A Dorsetshire lad of nineteen, who had 
actually served asa gardener (!), did not know a 
fern or a foxglove; I do not mean only by those 
names, but he could put no local or vernacular 
name to them whatever. As to observing in what 
soils they grow respectively, or any of their more 


nature. I quite believe it ;—excepting for such 


trifles as the command of armies and fleets or the 
government and administration of nations, for 
which fit men are notoriously forthcoming at any 
moment, fit men, for any. business requiring intel- 
ligence, knowledge and zeal, are really by no 
means abundant. But as all things have a begin- 
ning, perhaps Lord Ashburton, or some noble 
patron of ‘common things,” would put us in the 
way of having these commonest of things ex- 
pounded to our peasant children. I have seen too 
many failures to be sanguine. The potency of 
vicious inclinations and the mass of stupidity 
in human. beings seem to defy the feeble efforts 
of educators and reformers ; but yet the voice of 
Nature is so sweet and so powerful that it may 
not be romantic to hope that it would here and 
there sink into a young soul and save it from 
grovelling pollution. At any rate, it might be 
worth while to try, by way of novelty, whether 
she does not speak a language more intelligible 
and more persuasive to infant hearts than the 
dogmas and formule they are taught to gabble 
over, with so little edification to themselves or 
others. 

I was much struck with an expression which 
fell from an excellent and intelligent French- 
She employed many of those grisettes of 


Paris whose short season of butterfly existence | 
so often finds, as she told me, an early and dreary | 


close in the hospital.—‘‘ Que voulez-vous?” added 
she; ‘‘ces pauvres créatures ne savent pas méme 
que le blé crott dans les champs.” I have often 
thought with respect of the sagacious observation 
and the religious feeling implied in these words. 
Our rustics, it is true, cannot absolutely shut 
their eyes to all that the hand of God scatters 
around them. But while they are permitted to 
grow up in such ignorance of the various mani- 
festations of the Divine Wisdom and Benevolence, 
and of the relations which the various orders of 
being bear to each other and to us, their minds 
are nearly as godless as, and far more inert than 


| those formed in the streets of Paris or London. 


obvious peculiarities, —it is a thing not to be | 


thought of. 

Why is this? Surely nothing could be more 
easy, more salutary, more refreshing and invigorat- 
ing to mind and body, than to devote one after- 


| 


noon in the week (at least) to a walk with the | 
schoolmaster, whose agreeable task it would be to 


point out at every step the infinite wonders by which 
the happy dwellers in the fields (fortunati nimium/) 


man, 


are surrounded, and with which they ought | 
to be familiar. It is enough that tens of thousands | 


of poor children must grow up in the close streets 
and lanes of our huge prison-cities, debarred from 
intercourse with God through his works. Why is 


the marvellous variety and significancy of these | 


wayside books not explained in an easy and attrac- 
tive manner to those before whose eyes they lie 
ever open ? 

Why, again, are not the labours and the habits 
of insects shown to them? They might learn to 
regard these little beings as something more than 
subjects of ingenious cruelty. They might be made 
to distinguish our allies from our enemies,—not by 
words parroted out of books, but by watching the 
little creatures at their work. Even with regard 
to the more attractive race of birds, we find the 
same stolid ignorance and indifference to every- 
thing but the pleasure of destruction. Formerly, 
this was nearly confined to birds’-nesting. Now 
that every boy may carry a gun, if he can get 
one, nothing less than the extermination of these 
charming creatures, lovely alike to eye and ear, 
is to be apprehended. In. the village from which 
I write, seven years have almost unpeopled our 
woods and heaths. The groups of herons wheeling 
round and round in the blue expanse, the chatter- 
ing jays, the many-voiced and many-plumed song- 
sters, are nearly gone ; the squirrels, hunted from 
tree to tree with stones, have retreated before their 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE give in another column some account of a 
very remarkable literary forgery, the success of 
which, even in its first stage, weighs rather heavily 
against the literary credit of an able and worthy 
Prof. Dindorf is preparing an explanation 
of his share in the transaction. Until that expla- 
nation appears we may ask our readers to suspend 
their judgment of the matter. Meantime we hear 
that M. Humboldt stood alone among the Berlin 
savans in his assertion of the spurious character of 
the Simonides scroll. The question of the forgery 
has an interest for us beyond the fact of its being 
one of the most skilful on record,—inasmuch as 
some of the Simonides scrolls have found their 
way into public institutions in England. 

Prof. Rogers, of Barton, who is at present in this 
country, has recently constructed a Geological 


Map of the United States and British North Ame- | 


rica, embodying the most recent investigations. 


The map, which has been published by Mr. John- 


| ston, of Edinburgh, is accompanied by a geological 





stupid and cruel persecutors, The country is losing 
its life and its charms, 

The answer to my suggestion, no doubt, will be, 
the impossibility of finding masters who can read | 


section of the Appalachian Mountains from the 
Coast of New Jersey to Lake Ontario. 

Mr. Darling is preparing a volume of the 
‘Cyclopedia Bibliographica,’ arranged under sub- 
jects. We hear that it will be ready for the press 
about the end of this year. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P., bas placed at the 
disposal of the Council of the Society of Arts ten 
guineas, to be applied to promote the System of Ex- 
aminations now being established for Candidates 
from classes at Mechanics’ Institutes. This the 
Council has determined to offer as a ‘“‘ Stephenson 
Prize” to the person who shall pass the most 
successful examination in Mathematics and Me- 
chanics. Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke has offered a 
similar prize of ten guineas, to be awarded by the 
Society of Arts’ Examiners to the candidate who 
shall pass the best examination in English History. 

A report appears in the newspapers of some pro- 


to their pupils these first lessons in the book of | ceedings at the Guildhall, in connexion with the 





neglect to supply certain new publications to the 
British Museum—in which Mr. Panizzi is made to 
figure, not very agreeably—though, we are assured, 
Mr. Panizzi was not even present in the court. 
The proceedings were managed solely by the soli- 
citor. We see with regret a disposition to assail 
an energetic and accomplished public servant on 
grounds not open to criticism. The law declares 
that new books must be delivered to the Museum, 
and the enforcement of the law, so long as it exists, 
is surely a merit, not a crime, in a responsible 
public servant, 

The distinguished gentlemen who obtained, by 
consent of all Europe, the honorary prizes of 
the French Exposition—nominations to. various 
ranks in the Legion of Honour—are very naturally 
anxious to wear the prizes they have won. They 
see our soldiers return from the Crimea with the 
geranium ribbon on their breasts. They meet our 
generals in society wearing the Napoleonic crosses. 
They therefore very properly ask, on what reason- 
able principle one kind of merit is eligible to the 
Legion of Honour and another is not eligible? If 
valour counts for something, they think genius 
ought to count for more. And we agree with them. 
It is no answer to say ‘‘such is the rule.” They 
know it is the rule in England, where the only re- 
cognized chivalry is that of red tape and red cloth. 
But the question is, the reasonableness of such a 
rule, not its literal provision, The gentlemen who 
| have received the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, 
| therefore, ask the Government to be logical, and 

permit them (as it permits soldiers and sailors) to 
wear their honours,—and they appeal with an ex- 
pressed confidence to Her Majesty to respect the 
gifts of her great ally. The Memorial is already well 
signed, and we hear that more than half of those 
who are decorated—in fact, nearly the whole of 
| those who are unconnected with office—are likely 
' to join in the appeal. We are glad to see this 
appeal made, though we do not agree with its 
| prayer, for it may aid in compelling the Govern- 
ment to be logical. We have no desire to see Her 
| Majesty consent to the formation of an English 
| branch of the French Legion of Honour,—but we 
earnestly desire to see Her Majesty found an Order 
of Victoria open to all the capacities, and in which 
the loftiest merits would find a proper place. The 
members of such an Order would easily dispense 
with the geranium ribbon. 

Mr. James Fergusson, author of ‘The Illustrated 
Handbook of Architecture,’ and of the new system 
of Fortification which bears his name, has been 
appointed General Manager of the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. Samuel Lover has been placed on the 
Literary Pension List for 100/. a year. 

The question of the effect of grafting upon 
certain kinds of trees is to be discussed at the next 
meeting of the Horticultural Society, on Tuesday, 
the week after next. The question is one of con- 
siderable interest to lovers of plants and trees— 
and who is not a lover of these beautiful things? 
Specimens of failure of grafts are desired by the 
Society, in order that the cause of failure may be 
investigated in a large number of examples, 

Mr. C..W. Hird has found in an old law book, 
Rastall’s ‘Statutes of the Realm,’ a signature of 
William Shakspere, which he infers is an auto- 
graph of the William Shakspere. We have not 
seen the volume, and therefore do not form an 
opinion as to the authenticity. The lithograph 
which Mr. Hird has kindly sent us, is useless for 
comparison : and the attempt to trace the history 
of the volume is extremely unsatisfactory. The 
inferential part of the case is clearer. Mr. Hird 
says :— 





“ The intimate knowledge which Shakspere possessed of 
the language and technicalities of the law, and the various 
legal expressions to be found throughout his works—which 
have led to so much controversy as to whether he was 
‘bound ’prentice to an attorney,’ or ‘ early initiated in the 
forms of law,’'—render it a matter of certainty that law- 
books must have formed a prominent feature in his library, 
or, at least, have been frequently referred to by him. Now 
one of the earliest collections of the ‘Statutes at Large,’ 
‘ placed by order of alphabet,’ and having special reference 
to those ‘ wherewith Justices of the Peace have to deale,’ 
was certainly a book likely to have been consulted by Shak- 
spere; but whether this volume formed part of his library, 
or whether he wrote his name in another person’s book, 
must be a matter of conjecture. Possibly he may have bor- 





rowed it from some legal friend, as it would appear that at 
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the close of the sixteenth, or early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it was in the possession of a lawyer, for upon the title- 
page there are written, in a neat legal hand, in the style of 
that period, the words ‘per me Tho. Bragge,’ and ‘ per me 
Thoman Bragge, —the name of a family,’ it may be observed, 
to be met with at Stratford-upon-Avon about that time.—It is 
not a little singular that one of the very few ancient marks 
that are found throughout the book, is placed opposite the 
words which the Poet has used in the opening scene of ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ in which he ridicules his invete- 
rate enemy, Sir Thomas Lucy, and brings into contempt 
the whole fraternity of country justices, in the person of 
Justice Shatlow :— 


Slen. In the County of Gloster, justice of peace, and coram. 

Shal. Ay, Cousin Slender, and Cust-alorum.” 

—This is a very slender basis on which to build. 
The signature has a slight resemblance to that of 
Shakspere, but not enough to satisfy adoubtful mind. 
It may be old—it may be a genuine autograph— 
without being the signature of the Poet. There 
were—and are—many Shaksperes. 

We have to announce the death of the Rev. 
David Gray, Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Marischal College. Aberdeen. His death leaves 
the chair, worth 300/. a-year, vacant. The patro- 
nage belongs to the Crown. 

The gentlemen who made appeal to public charity 
in behalf of Johnson’s god-daughter and her sister 
announce that the subscription is about to close. 
‘The sum raised,” they say, ‘is still but a little 
over 250/. ; but, on the other hand, the price of 
such a life annuity as was proposed proves cheaper 
than we anticipated; and, in addition to this, 
there has been a lucky chance come to help us 
somewhat. Mauritius Lowe, Miss Lowe’s father, 
is now discovered to have been the benevolent 
painter by whom Turner, at that time a barber’s 
boy, was first recognized, befriended, and saved 
to Art, in return for which fine action an ardent 
and renowned admirer of Turner (whose name we 
need not indicate further) desires to gratify him- 
self by bestowing henceforth 5/. annually on the 
Misses Lowe, and permits us to publish such his 
resolution, if that can make it more binding. So 
that, on the whole, there is now as good as an 
‘additional annuity of 30/.,’ which was our mini- 
mum limit, secured for these aged ladies; and thus, 
by one means and another, our small problem can 
be considered as done.” 

**K, A. W.” sends us Messrs. Parker’s advertise- 
ment, dated January, 1854, announcing ‘ Poetical 


Remains of W. M. Praed’ as in the press,—and | 


complains of their non-appearance. He says :— 
‘* Having been deterred by the above announce- 
ment from purchasing an American edition of Praed 
two years ago, and never having seen that the pub- 
lication had taken place, I called the other day at 
Messrs. Parker’s ; when, in answer to my inquiries, 
I was informed, that the work is not published,— 
that it is not in the press,—but, that it is in pre- 
paration. Is this dealing fairly with the public?” 

A Correspondent asks whether the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society has become a trading body? “TI 
have received,” says our informant, “‘ several cir- 
culars, dated ‘The Royal Geographical Society, 
15, Whitehall Place,’ announcing the publication 
of the , a monthly newspaper, and soliciting 
subscriptions to the same. What does this mean ? 
Has our old friend Dr. Shaw ceased to be the 
Secretary of the Society? Is his post occupied by 
the Mr. who solicits readers for the ——, and 
gives his address at the Society’s rooms?” We 
cannot give our Correspondent the information 
which he seeks. We have seen the circular in 
question, announcing the journal (which we shall 
assuredly not advertise by naming), but we cannot 
comprehend the reason for allowing it to appear 
in connexion with the Royal Geographical Society. 

The Academy of Sciences at Paris has awarded 
the Monthyon Prize to M. Le Peay for his work, 
‘The Workmen of Europe.’ 

The Journal de la Librairie of Paris has pub- 
lished some curious statistics of the rate at which 
our Allies have ‘‘rushed into print” since 1811. 
It appears that from the 1st of November, in 
1811, to the 31st of December, 1855, or in forty- 
four years and four months, no less than 271,994 
books have been published in France. This number 
includes books written in foreign languages, as 
well as the Greek and Latin authors. The number 
of engravings, drawings, lithographs, maps, and 
plans reaches 47,425, and to this number must’ be 











| added 17,449 musical compositions,—making alto- 

gether, 336,868 publications. In the year 1855 

alone, 8,235 literary works were published in 
| France, with 1,105 musical compositions. The 
| engravings, maps, lithographs issued within the 
; same period amount to 2,857 issues :—the total 
| for last year being 12,217. Of the forty-four 
| years included in the statistics of the Journal de 
| la Librairie, it appears that last year, with the 
| exception of 1825, was the most productive. In 
| 1825, the number of publications amounted to 
| 8,265. Since 1851, the progress of the literary 
| labours of France appears to have been gradual, 
| owing probably to the war and the thousands of 
ephemeral publications. The figures from 1821 to 
| 1854 run thus :—in 1851, 7,350; in 1852, 8,264; 
| in 1853, 8,060; in 1854, 8,336. 

At arecent sale of autographs, in Paris, a letter 
of recommendation in favour of young Raphael, 
written (on the 1st of October, 1504) by Joanna 
| de la Revere-Ubaldini, Duchess of Sora, wife of 
the Prefect of Rome, to Pietro Soderini, Gon- 
faloniere of Florence, was sold for 200 francs. 

The Nisard trial has ended in the condemnation 
of two Professors and twelve students to various 
terms of imprisonment and fine. A Paris Corre- 
spondent tells us in a private letter some facts 
which may interest our readers. ‘‘M. Nisard,” 
our informant says, ‘“‘ began to give his lectures 
on French Literature. The students collected in 


| 


| Agr 
and raileries. 


He struggled against them, but 
| was overcome. Next week he called in the assist- 
; ance of the sergens de ville, who came in great 
| force. The hissing was repeated, and thirty or 
| forty students were arrested and taken to Mazas, 

where they were kept a week. Many of them 
| Were deprived of their inscriptions,—that is to say, 
| were placed in the same position as if they had 
| not passed any examination at all, compelled to 
| begin again. The Minister of Public Instruction 
| also decreed that no student should for the future 
_ be admitted without a special card of admission. 
| At the third lecture the students, seeing that to 
| hiss would lead many of them to ruin, maintained 
a piqued silence, yet several'were arrested by the 
sergens de ville for looking disapprobation. On the 
| fourth lecture, M. Nisard was mobbed out of doors. 
So if the disturbances have ceased, it is because 
they have been suppressed by main force. The 
reason of his unpopularity is that he was once a 
Liberal, if not a Republican. He wrote in the 
National, a Republican journal,—and might fairly, 
therefore, be considered one of that party. It is 
not, however, precisely what he was that makes 
him disliked, not only by the students, but by the 
public generally ; but because he has gone over to 
the present government in a shameless manner. 
The story quoted against him is, that he was one 
day examining on Roman History a student who 
rather emphatically expressed his disgust with the 
character of Tiberius. M. Nisard instantly thought 
of his new divinity, and began to say that one 
must not be too hard on Tiberius, that there were 
two kinds of morality—one public, one private. 
The students and examiners were disgusted. At 
his first lecture M. Nisard alluded to his conscience, 
and one of the students cried out, ‘ Which con- 
science? is it that of Tiberius?’ At thesecond lecture 
there wasanotherbon mot. M. Nisard, expostulating 
with the students, cried, ‘La France est une 
nation civilisée et policée.’ A student, who had a 
sergent de ville on either side of him, replied, ‘ Civi- 
lisée, c’est possible—policée, j’en suis sir.’ He 
touched the shoulders of his two companions, who 
immediately touched his and led him off to Mazas. 
Altogether, the affair resembles that of M. Sainte- 
Beuve, against whom the free spirit of the students 
revolted because he tried to curry favour with the 
coup-d'état by abusing people who are reduced: to 
silence, practically gagged. The students are not 
all Republicans; but they are all, as ts natural to 
their age, enemies of an immoral despotism. De- 
pend upon it they are right in condemning M. 
Nisard. Public opinion is strongly in their favour. 
They do not attack every man who supports the 
present government; but only those who, after 
owing their position to one of the fallen parties— 





great numbers on the first day, and ‘ whistled,’ or | 
as we have it, hissed—interrupted him by sneers | 





Orleanist or Republican—allow themselves to be 
bought over, instead of remaining in dignified 
retirement.” 


The PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S THIRD ANN 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN to the Public, at the GALLERY 
7 = = peng ae ae oe 5, Pall 

al 8! pen at Ten, admission One Shilling. Eveningsfrom 
Seven till Ten, admission Sixpence, on " 








FENTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS.—NOW OPEN, at 
the Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, 53, 
Pall Mall, next the British Institution, the EXHIBITION of 
the 350 PHOTOGKAPHsS taken in the CRIMEA, under the 
patronage of the Queen, by ROGER FENTON, Esq.—Admission, 
1s, From Ten to Six daily. 





EXHIBITION, WILL CLOSE on 
URDAY, Feb. 23.—NOW OPEN at the Galleries,Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East.—Lecture for Tuesday Evening, February 19, at 8 
o'clock, * Observations on the Exhibited Contributions in the De- 
partment ee Materials me agen ys by James Edmeston, 
jun., Esq., Honorary Secretary. — Admittance, Une Shilling; 
Season Tickets, Half-a-Crown. P P z 


Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—Open for Gentlemen only, from 10 till 10. Con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 Models and Preparations, illustrati 
every part of the human frame in health and disease, the races 0: 
Saye a4 prac = geliversd a it, 3; on 4, ery , and at 

alf-past 7 Evening, by Dr. SEXTON, F.K.G.S.; andat -past 
by Dr. KAHN. Admission, 1s. — 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SAT 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—On MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 
at 8 o'clock, Mr. F. Lenox Horne’s SERLO-COMIC MUSICAL 
LECTURE on the USE and ABUSE of ART, demonstrating the 
ERRORS in POPULAK TASTE concerning ITALIAN and 
ENGLISH SINGING, with VOCAL and DRAMATIC ILLUs- 
TRATIONS by the Lecturer ; and on WEDNESDAY EVENING 
i the 20th., at 8, Lecture on EASTERN TRAVEL by a 

ILGRIM, 


ROYAL PANOPTICON.—Miss CLARI FRASER and Mrs. 
THEODORE DISTILN, with the ORPHEUS GLEE UNION and 
a Choir of Treble Voices, will perform Glees, &c., of the Celebrated 
Composers, Every Evening at 8 o’clock.—The Diorama of WHIT- 
TINGTON and PUSS LN BUOTS continued, with the usual enter- 
eg Te ls.—Doors open— Morning, 12 to 5; Lye 
ning, 0. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Mon. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ On Sculpture,’ by Sir R. Westmacott, 
— Statistical, 8—‘On the Present State of the Mining In. 
dustries of the United Kingdom,’ by Mr. Hunt. 


| Tues. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8, 


- Moai? 8. , Ph 

- oyal Institution, 3.—‘On ysiology and Comparative 
Anatomy,’ by Prof. Huxley. 7 

Wen. Society ot Arts, 8—* Recent Improvements in Carpet Ma- 
_nufacture, their Use and Abuse,’ by Mr. Whytock, 

— Geological, s.— Report of a Visit to the Dead Sea,’ by Mr. 
Poole.— On the Affinities of the large Extinct Bird 
(Gastornis Parisiensis), indicated by a Fossil Femur and 
Tibia, discovered in the lowest Tertiary, near Paris,’ b 
Prof. Owen.—* On some Mammalian Fossils from the K 
Crag of Suffolk,’ by Prof. Owen. 

— London Institution, Soirée, 8.— The Recent Search for the 
Franklin Expedition, with the Geographical Results,” 
by Mr. Weld. 

Tuvrs. Artists and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 73. 

— Royal Academy, 8.— On Painting,’ by l’rof. Hart, 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

—  Koyal, 84.—*On the 1hermal Effects of Fluids in Motion,’ 
by Prof. Thomgon, and Mr. Joule.—* On the Bromide 

of Titanium,’ by Dr. Hofmann.— On the Defiection of 
the Plumb Line at Authur’s Seat,’ by Col. James. 

— Royal Institution, 3— Un Light,’ by Prof. Tyndall 

Fri. Philological, 8. 

— Royal Institution, 8}.—'On Magnetic Actions and Affec- 
tions,’ by Prof. Faraday. 

Sat. aot Institution, 3.—*On Organic Chemistry,’ by Prof. 
ing. 





FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Lectures on Painting, by Prof. Hart, R.A. 
Lecturg I.—Brief Summary of such Powers as may be con- 
sidered essential to the Constitution of the Pictorial Mind. 

THE object of my lectures last season was to 
discuss the principles of the language in which the 
art of Painting, more particularly, addresses itself 
to the mind, to define its true aim and end to 
consist rather in the suggestive power than in the 
false or ignoble results, as in the case of imitations 
bordering on mere illusion, and to show how vari- 
ously this principle was modified among nations 
both ancient and modern, by whom the formative 
arts were employed, either as modes of spiritual 
expression or as illustrations of secular story. 
Estimating, then, these former observations on 
the several phases of relative imitative exemplifi- 
cation in the light of a synopsis or index of the 
general elements in the practice of our art, I shall 
now proceed to consider what I conceive to be in- 
dispensable requisites in the formation of the mental 
constitution of an individual, whose natural im- 
pulses lead him to the cultivation of the art of 
Painting as a pursuit, that is to say, of an indivi- 
dual whose main object is to express on a flat sur- 
face ideas or facts, by means of images, that shall 
appear relieved or detached from it ; to the proper 
realization of which object the laws of science in 
constant control of the observation of nature give 
data for proportion, structure, hue and chiar-oscuro. 
In so far as these attributes may be brought within 
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the strict definition of language, they may be made 
sufficiently comprehensible to the average intellect 
of man, and in so far only is it within the province of 
institutions to teach them. These, however, form 
but the material circumstances of our art, and 
would present for our inquiry, not only limited 
themes, but would bring down to the level of 
merely useful handicraft powers which, when in- 
formed by spiritual and ennobling aspiration, when 
stimulated by that godlike creative faculty which 
we find in the works of the greatest masters, have 
conferred dignity on the human character and have 
made proverbial names and styles of practice that 
have become prominent features in the history of 
human progress. These triumphs of mind, which 
form to the artist the glories of a gallery, and to 

the world at large much of the interest that arises 
in visiting the great cities of the Continent, have 
their hold upon our sympathies, our veneration, 

or our delight, for merits and qualities deeply 

hidden beneath their surface. 

Their religious fervour, their heroic spirit, or 
the fascinations of their optical address, are eloquent 
of varied mental conditions. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will satisfy us how highly endowed in these 
particulars were Michael Angelo, Raphael, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Titian, Rembrandt or Hogarth. 
Endowed beyond the reach of ordinary mortality, 
by every aptitude of nature, all the mechanical 
appliances which the accumulated experience of 
their predecessors had placed within their reach 
but aided them in their practice so pre-eminently 
as to render their works a vast storehouse of 
artistic principles for our guidance and con- 
trol. _It might more concern the physiolo- 
gist than the painter to inquire how deeply 
the pre-eminent successes of these great names 
may be ascribed to peculiarity of latitude or adven- 
titious circumstance. But it is incontrovertible 
that, to the immediate descendants of the classical 
people of antiquity, as if they enjoyed them by 
way of inheritance, we must revert for those 
fervid, soul-stirring demonstrations which Northern 
and Cis-alpine artists, though professing the same 
faith, have proved themselves unable to realize. 
Disbelieving the doctrine of Art-supremacy to 
locality,—for the superiority of Southern climates, 
which is still the same as it was in the Middle 
Ages, has not secured to the same regions the 
like conditions of pictorial superiority, —the influ- 
ence which geographical situation implies, is 
obvious in the various practices of the several 
Northern schools, a view, from which assent 
cannot be denied by those who will remember 
how much the mind is operated on and governed 
‘by external circumstances and their associations. 

One of the very first duties, and one of the 
greatest difficulties that presents itself to the 
juvenile aspirant for distinction in Art, is that of 
self-examination,—a duty enhanced in its difficulty 
-atatime when the reflective powers are immature 
and the experience limited; yet on the neglect of 
this self-examination much disappointment and 
suffering are consequent. On this depends all his 
future success. The student must demand of 
himself not merely whether he has a liking for a 
pursuit which forms, manipulatively considered, an 
agreeable pastime, but whether he is in all humi- 
lity prepared to undergo those varied and com- 
plex exercises without which ordinary relatively 
feeble achievement is the consequence,—whether 
he can discharge the moral obligations which his 
inclination for the art imposes,—and whether he 
feels he has the mental constitution and integrity 
of purpose, no less than the physical determina- 
tion, to overcome the mental and mechanical 
difficulties with which he will have to contend. 
The like determination of purpose which animated 
him in the choice of his pursuit must also animate 
him in the patient investigation of mind and eye 
and the constant exercise of hand, for their func- 
tions are inseparable, as it is in Art through the 
exercise of the hand alone that we learn the 
powers and qualities of our minds. Of a former 
state of artistic society evidence exists to show us 
that a long and serious time was passed in the 
studio of the master, during which the pupil un- 
derwent.severe and sometimes laborious duties, 
enjoying the advantage of such emulation as 


was excited by competing with a number of 
persons of his own age. Great, therefore, were 
then the modes of testing the actual qualifica- 
tions of the future artist. Few of these young 
men, however, elevated themselves into import- 
ance, and rare are the names that, through their 
works, have descended to us as authorities. 
This circumstance is sufficient to prove the fact of 
a misdirected view as much at that time as now, 
no less than the necessity that many rare qualities 
should be combined in the same individual in 
order to the attainment of distinction. Numerous 
disappointments demonstrate that the will alone 
forms but an inconsiderable element, if it be not 
accompanied by discretion and knowledge, and 
that until we have made some experiments and 
have gained some little experience, it would be 
well to suspend our decision on the choice of a pur- 
suit, to succeed in which, a peculiar and distinct 
conformation of mind is essential, or to use the lan- 
guageof Cicero, when speaking of the legal student, 
‘ But if he shall be altogether unfit for the profes- 
sion, and wanting in sense, I will advise him to 
make no attempts or to turn himself to some other 
pursuit. For neither is he, who can do excellently, 
to be left destitute of encouragement from us, nor 
is he, who can do some little to be deterred; be- 
cause the former seems to me to be indicative of a 
sort of a divinity; the latter, either to refrain from 
what you cannot do extremely well, or to do what 
you can perform not contemptibly, is the part ofa 
reasonable human being.” 

There is no one error in our present social exist- 
ence more disastrous in the misapplication of often 
only ingenious powers, than the readiness with 
which ill-informed and ill-judging friends, mis- 
direct any small evidences of mere imitative 
capacity to the pursuit of Fine-Art, sometimes 
with the ambitious desire of reputation in one of 
the loftiest realms of mental distinction ; sometimes 
on the shallow and seductive basis of personal 
vanity; too frequently, alas! on the assumption of 
profitable consequence. These errors entail their 
own immediate disappointment, the inevitable re- 
sult of that wrong estimate to which ignorance 
and indisposition, or the incapacity to measure the 
essential requirements of our art by our own native 
resources, must necessarily lead. If the consequences 
of this rashness ended here, individual disappoint- 
ments would not extend beyond their sphere, and 
mistakes would bring with them their own punish- 
ment; but the consequences are of far more serious 
import to the Art-growth ofa people. Annual Ex- 
hibitions are but so many periodical indices of the 
condition of the artistic mind—too often contain- 
ing some painful manifestations of incapacity, or of 
that wholesale manufacture which mediocrity sup- 
plies to meet the demands, by which schemes in 
Art are fostered, and the standard of the national 
taste is lowered. 

It is Mind then, and not Matter, which consti- 
tutes the basis of all excellence in our Art—Mind, 
which is the master-spirit of our system, to which 
all else is subordinated, to which our hands are 
but as servants, without which our Art-production 
is but as manufacture—Mind, which has to deal 
with Form, the basis of all our arts, in which the 
contours of Nature are stored up through impres- 
sions received from without, and from which the 
images of Nature, the language of pictorial expres- 
sion, are to proceed. Considerations like these 
induced the philosopher to call the Soul the ‘“‘ Form 
of forms,” and that not only from its being “that 
supreme characterising Power, which gives to sub- 
ordinate beings their peculiar form and character, 
but as it uses them, when made agreeably to their 
respective natures. In this last acceptation, it is 
the Form of forms, as the hand appears to be the 
Organ of organs,—to be that superior instrument 
which uses the rest, the Chisel, the Pencil, the 
Lyre, all of which inferior instruments, without 
this previous and superior one to employ them, 
would be inefficacious and dead, and incapable of 
producing any single effect.” 

This quality of mind, so indispensable to the 
highest degree of excellence in Art, however we 
may try to reason or speculate on it, eludes our 
definition; there are no means of ascertaining its 





workings. Like the brain itself, its operations are 





hidden and mysterious. In regard to its results 
only, men are agreed. Various conditions of this 
Art-mind you will recognize in such performances 
as the ‘Last Judgment’ of Michael Angelo, a 
Dutch brawl by Brouwer, or a piece of still life. 
The same invisible power controls these several 
manifestations, but the correspondence lies only 
in a homogeneous character of mental structure. 

But I have spoken of mind as imperatively 
necessary to superior excellence in Art. Who 
shall define with any probability of accuracy the 
operations of the human mind? How numerous 
have been the attempts, in terms how diverse, to 
distinguish its qualities! At the very commence- 
ment, difficulties arise which are enough to dismay 
the most earnest inquirer, who seeks to make clear 
to his comprehension, what are its precise func- 
tions, and their due relations to each other.— 
Psychology furnishes us with no absolute or pre- 
cise means whereby to analyze it. The knowledge 
of the physiology and anatomy of the organ through 
which it acts avails us nothing. We can only test 
the nature of its functions and the extent of its 
capabilities by the manifestations which it makes 
of them. There are no other means by which to 
measure the degree in which an individual is in 
possession of those mental qualities which are essen- 
tial to the consideration of Fine Art. And this 
standard or test must vary, according to the mea- 
sure of the intellect that applies it. It will, 
therefore, be very undetermined, and is, in this 
way, in strong antagonism to those facts, which 
are ordered within the categories of arithmetical 
proportions. Who can, in language, define the 
exact strength of a tint or the precise intensities of 
a light or a shadow? though he may be more able 
to define the precise character or degree of a curve 
or of an angle. 

For the painter, however, the study of meta- 
physics is unessential,—the manifestations of his 
art are physical;—he has not to deal with 
verbose mysticism in the exemplification or deve- 
lopment of his ideas. His vocation is to clothe 
them in those forms with which the human 
eye is familiar. Nature, fact, truth, not chi- 
mera, fiction, or speculation, constitute the bases 
of his appeal to the understanding. Yet it 
would be interesting to trace, could they be 
clearly ascertained, the modes by which the mind 
is operated on, by such external circumstances as 
it is more immediately our business to deal with, 
and to investigate the connexion between the 
mind, thus influenced, and the instruments which 
it wills to perform the particular act,—an inquiry 
comprehending, as it were, the actual history of 
some of the causes, of which the manifestations of 
our art are the effects. 

A few observations, however, I may venture to 
make in regard to the theory of Innate Ideas,— 
a theory the unreasonableness of which must be 
apparent on a very little reflection. 

It is most unreasonable to believe that, at the 
birth of man, ideas exist in their full completeness, 
either as regards their spirit or their matter, 
independently of such an amount of time or aggre- 
gation of circumstance as are indispensably neces- 
sary to produce experience. 

The progress of the child’s mind is but a frac- 
tional part of the progress of the man’s. There 
was a time when the child had little more than 
the mere instincts, that raised it not much above 
the condition of the inferior animals. Its 
growth and improvement are the consequence 
of careful training received at the hands of 
those who are armed with knowledge, derived 
from long previous experience acquired from en- 
larged spheres of observation. Without such train- 
ing, even of the best natural instincts, the mind 
would lie fallow or be unproductive of any sound 
results, and would thus disprove the doctrine of 
the existence of perfect intuitive apprehensions, of 
heaven-born powers, or of what is ordinarily ac- 
cepted by the world under the denomination of 
Genius. No greater delusion has ever invested 
the brain of man,—under none have vanity and 
indolence more frequently taken refuge. In our 


art, at least, there are no evidences of any such 
inspirations; while there are many evidences of the 
manifestation of superior powers, at a time when 
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the human intelligence is usually developing itself, 
when the powers of observation are most keen, 
and when the young painter, as in the instances of 
Leonardo and Raphael, has been spared much 
labour by the advice and example of masters of 
long practice and consummate skill. To enter into 
the construction of the mind, I have already ob- 
served, is only to speculate on undiscovered causes. 
The illustrations which the history of the painter's 
art supply are infinitely more useful than the sub- 
tleties or refinements of metaphysicians. The 
truth is, there are none of these heaven-born intel- 
ligences which begin of themselves,—incarnations 
ofexperience and wisdom. Have not, in Science and 
Physics, the greatest and most valuable facts been 
discovered by individuals at an advanced or middle- 
age period of life? Have not many of the greatest 
poems and pictures been produced by some of 
the most renowned names in the history of the 
world, only after years of endurance, much ex- 
periment, and great experience? Have any of 
these masterpieces ever been wrought by youthful 
prodigies? Has Music, except perhaps in the in- 
stance of Mozart, ever witnessed any precocious 
displays of mind in the art of composition? and 
have not the juvenile displays of her votaries taken 
the direction rather of mechanical or manipulative 
skill—the mere ephemeral exhibitions of ingenuity 
or tours de force? Full refutation to this doctrine 
of innate ideas is afforded by such examples, in 
poetry, as Homer or Dante, Milton or Shakspeare. 
Homer and Dante both illustrate the extent to 
which the knowledge of circumstance and expe- 
rience of men furnish the poets with the ma- 
chinery of their schemes; while Milton availed 
himself for much of the spiritual agencies which 
he employs of the Cabalistic and mysterious 
writings that were inaccessible to the mass of 
mankind ; and Shakspeare—the interpreter of hu- 
manity—gives proof of the most extensive obser- 
vation of man, of careful reflection, and of great 
knowledge, acquired by study. Nor do the dis- 
coveries of Newton, Galileo, or Columbus warrant 
any other conclusion than that the habits of close 
investigation —to which they had trained minds 
active in tracing effects to causes—had capacitated 
them to perceive and benefit by the suggestions 
that accident, or the most apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance, might yield. 

The very systems of legislation, whether Divine 
or human, are fatal to the doctrine, that men have 
an instinctive apprehension of right or wrong, good 
or evil, the beautiful or the deformed. 

In Art, in Letters, in Science, no great results 
have ever been produced by intuition. 

The natural aptitudes and faculties which we 
may display, and which exist under different modi- 
fications in different individuals, must be cultivated 
by sedulous attention; and it is only in the degree 
in which we ourselves, or our preceptors, are able 
to detect the presence of these qualities, or the 
absence of them, and on the efforts we, or they, 
make to control their exuberance, or improve 
latent evidences, that the future success of the 
young painter will depend. 

One of the remarkable attributes of mind is its 
elastic property of adaptability to the consideration 
of varied conditions of circumstance. Dr. Johnson, 
I believe it was, who said, ‘‘ that the truly strong 
and sound mind is the mind that can embrace 
equally great things and small.” 

Of this, gentlemen, you may rest assured, that 
in the whole range of our art there is no evidence 
of a really great work having been the result of 
what is idly called inspiration—independent of the 
observation of Nature, unimproved by the contem- 
plation of the works of our predecessors, unin- 
formed by sources of knowledge, which can only be 
gradually developed to the view, all of which imply 
the consumption of much time, and at a season 
when the system is fully matured. The fertility 
of the painter’s resources will be in proportion to 
the cultivation of his mind; and though we may 
admit our ignorance of the operations of this in- 
visible intelligence, though it may not be in our 
power to define its exact nature, qualities, or ex- 
tent, it is nevertheless imperative on us not to 
cherish any belief in native superiority, but so to 
improve our powers by availing ourselves of every 








source of knowledge which we can command as to 
qualify ourselves for the highest exercise of it in 
our art. 

But although we are unable to analyze and define 
Mind, we are all certain of the existence of Ideas. 
Those ideas derived from the sensible external 
objects furnished by the works of creation, and 
their susceptibility of improvement, are daily made 
clear to us by the different acceptance which we 
give to the consideration of the same objects at 
different periods of our study. The picture which 
at one period commanded our admiration, we are 
surprised to find a few years afterwards does not 
maintain the same rank in our esteem. The 
picture has probably undergone no other change 
than that of discolouration,—but the powers of our 
mind have, and we thus become cognizant of the fact, 
that during the interval they have been strength- 
ened by examination, by reflection, by ordering 
and classifying the impressions they have received; 
and the observations they have made from sur- 
rounding circumstances are the real reasons why 
the formerly favourite picture has now become to 
us an object of diminished interest. The greater 
the extent to which this analytic faculty is exer- 
cised, as with the similar exercise of the muscular 
system of our body, the more will it be developed, 
—for as to the mind, it must be said, it ‘doth grow 
by what it feeds on.” 

But the power of thinking, excited by the mate- 
rials with which Nature more immediately surrounds 
us, must not be confounded by the artist with the 
limitation of his efforts to their mere representation 
or reproduction on his canvas, which would only 
exemplify one condition of the thinking power, that 
has very justly been denominated a ‘‘ passive power 
or capacity.” But there is another and ‘‘an active 
power,” that of being able ‘‘to bring into view 
ideas out of sight at one’s own choice, and to com- 
pare such of them as one thinks fit.” These are 
elements essential to the character of a painter,— 
the exercise of whose vocation may be denominated 
as that of constantly making experiments in 
thought. } 

Having satisfied ourselves, then, that the ideas 
of which we are possessed are the result not of in- 
tuition, but the consequences of sensation and re- 
flection, and that the aggregate f these constitutes 
experience, we must of necessity admit how indis- 
pensable to the formation of the artistic character 
are Perception and Memory; for it is through their 
means that the whole sum of our knowledge, be it 
limited or extensive, must furnish the groundwork 
and material for our future practice. 

Perception is of the highest importance to the 
painter. Having to deal with the representation 
of sensible objects, his observation of these in their 
most extended range forms the foundation on which 
he is to build. This constitutes the basis of all his 
higher operations also. In the first place, he can- 
not represent an ordinary object in nature with 
common success unless he has fully perceived its 
attributes; and in regard to more imaginative 
conditions, how can he represent ideas?!—for as 
these are to be made up by him out of the range 
of his perception and observation, he cannot em- 
body or conceive that which he has not perceived, 
and which his memory has not also garnered up. 

As Perception and Memory are two very im- 
portant requisites in the formation of the artistic 
character, I will briefly consider what is implied 
in these terms. 

Perception, in the artist, arises out of that ordi- 
nary observation which is received through the 
organs of his vision ; by means of which forms, 
colours, light, or the absence of it, are rendered 
sensible to hismind. The operations of perception 
result in ideas that are formed by our judgment ; 
for in proportion as we use more reflection in the 
conduct of our observation and gain more enlarged 
experience, our perceptions are improved. Obser- 
vation and Perception,—terms which are too often 
confounded with each other,—have very distinct 
meanings, and differ widely in their qualities ; for 
while the powers of observation exist in every 
individual in a greater or lesser degree, in some 
persons the powers of perception are so blunted, 
that when challenged about very ordinary facts in 
nature they display the most unaccountable igno- 











rance, proving that they had only received so many 
outward impressions, which never, so to say, 
penetrated the eye, and therefore did not reach 
the mind. 

Perception may be defined as a mental act, 
while Observation may be considered as merely 
physical. 

Numerous enough have been the theories as- 
serted respecting the quality of perception,—theo- 
ries as unsubstantial as the shadows and phantasms 
which have formed their illustration. Substan- 
tialities and not phantasies, the facts in nature 
which are external to us, are what the eye trans- 
mits to our minds internally. Painters, perhaps, 
more especially, who have to deal with such facts, 
may, as they work with the consciousness of the 
actual and palpable nature of the objects they 
study, be fully satisfied with the truth of their 
convictions respecting them. They, from their 
particular habit of observing nature, are furnished 
with the best proof that there are no such mys- 
terious relations which some metaphysicians have 
pretended, but that their impressions are imme- 
diately derived from the objects themselves on 
which they have meditated or which they have 
analyzed. 

Perceptions, then, more or less correct, can only 
exist in the human brain in proportion to the 
amount of judgment with which they have been 
formed, out of the materials which observation has 
supplied. That observation, which is almost me- 
chanically made, is but little superior to that of the 
brute animal ; while correctness of perception can 
only exist in minds well constructed, that is to say, 
which have their powers of judgment matured. 
Perception lies in the power of seeing qualities 
beneath the surface, of tracing effects to causes. 
To what extent our perceptions are improveable 
I have already alluded to, by instancing the diffe- 
rence of our impressions of a given object at 
different periods of our life. The ploughman, on 
the other hand, may have no more improved in- 
telligence on the subject of the land over which as 
a boy he guided his team some fifty years before, 
for his operations have been limited to the exercise 
of the mere mechanical functions of his frame. 
Without perception weshould be but littleabove the 
inferior animals, who have somewhat of it bound 
up in varied degrees with their instincts; but with 
perception the intellectual superiority of man is 
established. The head of a beautiful woman, or a 
view of a grand and picturesque landscape, shall 
be assigned to two persons of different powers for 
study. He who has but casual and ordinary ob- 
servation will see only the general forms of the 
features, and will therefore give a rude and common 
version ; while the other, whose perception is cul- 
tivated, enters into a delineation of those forms 
which are essential to and are descriptive of beauty. 
The latter shows us the result of that superior ob- 
servation, by means of which the perception has 
become cultivated and rendered more highly 
sensitive to the appreciation of the beauty of his 
model. 

One only vaguely sees stocks, and stones, and 
stumps in a landscape, the other perceives beauty, 
either of lineal conformations, in the stems of trees, 
the shapes of rocks, or masses of foliage, or in the 
gradation of light and shade, or the variety of colour. 
One man, in regarding the human countenance, 
distinguishes subtleties of expression or deep emo- 
tions from grimace—another simply makes of it a 
caricature. 

All experience satisfies us that the mere me- 
chanical observation of the eye will never make a 
painter: the powers of the mind must be brought 
to bear immediately on the objects we desire to 
deal with, analyses and comparisons must be made 
in order that true and specific knowledge may be 
attained, so that the mind shall have a clear idea 
of them in their integrity.—Thus, only, can we 
arrive at a just perception of the qualities of an 
object, and where this perception is manifested, 
we may be assured that there will always be some- 
thing worthy to engage our understandings. 

Perception is distinguished from Conception by 
the circumstance that its objects are in every 
instance supposed to have an actual existence. 
We may conceive things that have no reality, but 
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we are never said to perceive such things. Per- 
ception assumes the existence of objects that are 
without or extrinsic to the mind. Memory recalls 
within the mind the objects which it has perceived 
from without. Perception is not confined to the 
eye: it acts on us through all the other senses, but 
the painter has to deal with that which he learns 
through the eye. To the physical want of per- 
ception in some minds, it is now scarcely neces- 
sary to advert. Which of us has not heard a de- 
formed fiddler, who only plays one monotonous air, 
although he continually tunes his violin between 
what he believes to be so many distinct airs? Here 
we acknowledge a want of perception in the ear. 
An eye for colour, an ear for music, a delicate 
touch, an exquisite sensibility of odours, are so 
many distinct modes of expressing differences of or- 
ganization and degrees of endowment or enjoyment 
of the several senses, Where in our art there is 
an absence of colour or of tone, or a tendency to 
disproportion in form or in quantities, this is a 
consequence either of a want of perception, or of 
an imperfect perception. 
of imperfect perception familiar to us in our art? 
—exemplified either in the unnatural proportions of 
a Parmigiano, in the forced light and shade of a 
Caravaggio, in the false and monotonous red 
shadows of a Giulio Romano or a Niccolo Poussin, 
or in the pervading blue tints of a Carlo Dolce,— 
or again in style, in the exaggerations of a Golt- 
zius? All these are so many evidences of imper- 
fect perception, in different forms of its manifesta- 
tion. Of intentional exaggeration, itis more than 
probable each and all of these masters may be 
acquitted; for each, no doubt, believed in his 
freedom from it, and would have regarded with no 
mean degree of indignation the charge of such a 
deficiency. On the other hand, to the more perfect 
and cultivated perception must be ascribed as 
many distinct forms of it, which we see manifested 
in a variety of conditions, in the greatest triumphs 
of our art. It was this superior perception that 
induced the style of a Michael Angelo, the colour 
of Titian, the vigorous light and shade of Rem- 
brandt, the delicate gradations of Da Vinci or 
Correggio, or the atmospheric effects of Claude. 

The cultivated perception teaches what to omit 
as well as what to include. It is also the means 
by which we distinguish between the Ideal and 
the Literal. It detects essence from accident; and 
in. forming a proper judgment on this head the 
memory is more or less concerned, for if in forming 
our judgments we base our reasoning on a series 
of observations which we have previously made, it 
is obvious how conspicuous a part Memory must 
play in aiding us to form these judgments. 

Perception and Memory act and re-act on each 

other. Without the memory, all the experience 
of the past would be useless—we could have no 
data or materials from which to draw inference or 
deduction; and without perception to regulate our 
judgments in forming estimates from Nature, all 
the facts which we might store up in our memories 
would avail us but little. Memory is one of the 
highest evidences of superiority in the human race, 
though it is not clearly ascertained that it is the 
exclusive privilege of man, or that some of the in- 
ferior animals are not in certain degrees in the 
enjoyment of it. The elephant, horse, dog, carrier- 
pigeon, parrot, carp, or bee unquestionably have 
memory allied to their other instincts, —but having, 
however, neither powers of reasoning, association, 
or definition combined with it, they are unable to 
make evidence to us of progress. 

Memory has been compared by an eminent sur- 
eon ‘‘to a recurrence of sensations which existed 
ormerly, produced by the operation of some in- 

ternal changes after the causes by which the first 
sensations were excited or ceased to exist.” 

Memory, in a painter, is implied even in his most 

rudimentary efforts. His first attempt to draw 
from any object bespeaks a tax upon it. His 
memory is for the time occupied between the 
instant when he first made his observation and 
perceived the characteristics of the object, and the 
moment, when he transfers to the surface on which 
he is about to represent it, the impressions he has 
received of it. This operation testifies to an act of 
memory. The drawing, or picture, is thus the 
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consequence of so many successive efforts of me- 
mory. 

If the painter does not possess this faculty, ob- 
servation is almost useless to him, for memory may 
be compared to the pages of a commonplace-book, 
or to the portfolio, in which facts are collected and 
stored away for future reference. How astonish- 
ingly are the powers of memory exemplified in the 
instance of an individual who, having had the 
opportunity of seeing the extensive variety of pro- 
duction which a visit to Continental collections 
affords, is able at a subsequent period, on the re- 
currence of any single example, to recognize it at 
a glance. 

For another reason, to a painter, the import- 
ance of cherishing, improving and cultivating the 

power of remembering impressions is most obvious, 
| —in situations where a transcript or a memoran- 
dum is either inconvenient or impossible. 

The systems of Mnemonics, which were an- 
ciently established, go-to prove that where the 
| memory is not very active, it is possible to aid it 
by local associations or other circumstances. In 
| our own days it is pretended to teach a Memoria 
| Technica—but none of these systems, I apprehend, 

can ever avail the painter. 

In reference to the superior power of memory 
| received through the vision, and so indispensable 
to an artist when speaking of the system of Simo- 
nides, Cicero observes, ‘‘ that those things are the 
most strongly fixed in our minds which are com- 
municated to them and imprinted upon them by 
the senses ; that of all the senses that of seeing is 
the most acute, and that accordingly those things 
are most easily retained in our minds, which we 
have received from the hearing or the understand- 
ing, if they are also recommended to the imagina- 
tion by means of the mental eye ; so that a kind 
of form, resemblance and representation might 
denote invisible objects, and such as are in their 
nature withdrawn from the sight, in such a man- 
ner, that what we are scarcely capable of compre- 
hending by thought we may retain, as it were, by 
the aid of the visual faculty.” 

Now, these powers of perception or memory may 
exist in individuals in such modified degrees, as to 
be little available for the general purposes of our 
art. Upon the vivacity with which our perception 
is endowed, and the tenacity with which the ideas 
received through it are retained—upon the activity 
with which these ideas are called into existence, 
and the rapidity of their combinations, will depend 
the extent and quality of the materials, which we 
shall have at our command, for the sound exercise 
of our thinking. 

We might, mechanically, be able to represent 
some very trifling and trite circumstances ; but we 
should be unable to treat with any particulars that 
demand the exercise of our reasoning faculty. To 
make our understanding clear, or to order our 
knowledge, other faculties are essential. 

To the power of clearly distinguishing our ideas 
there must also be added, the faculties of Com- 
parison or Relation, and those of Abstraction. By 
these means our several ideas are ordered, and we 
obtain a clear comprehension of the attributes of 
objects. This power of distinguishing the various 
recognizable properties or characteristics of objects 
—their similarity or dissimilarity—constitutes one 
of the most valuable features of the painter’s 
knowledge. To imperfect organisation, natural 
inactivity, or defectiveness of temperament, may 
possibly be ascribed the inefficient or perplexed 
states of mind, visible in those works, in which we 
find anything but a clear idea of the specific pro- 
perties of objects, or other manifestations of an 
obviously unsound or mistaken judgment. 

The greater care with which he is able to dis- 
tinguish apparently small differences between ob- 
jects of the same class—such, for example, as in 
the leaves of the same tree, the heads of cattle or 
sheep—is the secret of the superiority of one man’s 
perception over that of another. This ability to 
distinguish between objects of the same class, 
almost identical in their nature—that is to say, the 
possession of those powers of relation or compari- 
son, which enable us thus carefully to distinguish 
one object from another—also supplies us with the 
means of detecting errors in taste, form, proportion, 








or colour. When, on the other hand, the powers 
of abstraction are either uncultivated, defective 
or altogether wanting, we lament, in the artist, the 
absence of the idealizing faculty, or the power of 
generalizing from the isolated facts which nature 
supplies for our treatment. One of the highest 
examples of practice, developing this power of 
comparison or relation which has been supplied to 
us by the portrait-painter, was most assuredly that 
of Hans Holbein. Never was this power cultivated 
in a more eminent degree than in that series of 
studies of the human countenance preserved in the 
Royal Library at Windsor, With less severity, 
but with no less fidelity, Vandyke exhibits to us 
his mastery in the treatment of the relative dif- 
ferences of a series of human heads, clearly 
establishing the separate individualities of each, 

On the other hand, abstraction is expressed in 
the figure of the Helen by the Greek, or the 
Galatea by the Italian artist. 

To the Artist, what is termed Relation, or the 
power of comparison betwen one object and another, 
is like the power employed by the metaphysician 
in considering and comparing one idea with 
another, from which process the qualities of one or 
the other, or of both, are to be ascertained. 

Size, locality, configuration, tint, and numerous 
other particulars, come within the category of the 
ideas comprehended within the classification of 
Relation, either in respect to their constituent 
parts or their aggregate. 

The powers of Relation appear at the very basis 
of our existence. As expressive of the significance 
of ideas or objects in our art, it is analogous to 
the several degrees of comparison in grammar. 

Morally considered, may we not ask ourselves 
whether our ideas do not exist in our perceptions 
in certain degrees of relation? Physically, where 
our arts have to deal with the more tangible ob- 
jects of sense, the investigation and discovery of 
their varied qualities establishes, to our minds, so 
many distinct degrees of relation. 

There is no one object that does not possess and 
present some degree of relation to those of its kind, 
or others differing from it. 

“Our estimate of personal merit,” says Gibbon, 
‘is relative to the common faculties of man- 
kind. The aspiring efforts of genius or virtue, 
either in active or speculative life, are measured, 
not so much by their real elevation as by the 
height to which they ascend above the level of 
their age or country;-and the same stature which 
in a people of giants would pass unnoticed, must 
appear conspicuous in a race of pigmies.” 

This power of relation also applies equally to 
things absent as to those present, for it is not 
absolutely necessary that the objects of comparison 
should both be present. Thus, in regarding the 
attributes of any one object, we can scarcely con- 
sider it by itself, or divest our memories of all recol- 
lection of other objects of its class, when a specific 
difference in some particulars is certain to be per- 
ceived. Our minds may be transported from the 
consideration of the immediate object by the re- 
membrance of something absent, that is more or 
less intense in its colour, form, or size. When in 
the Bible we read, that in those days there were 
giants, a comparison in scale is suggested between 
the stature of the existing race of men and those 
colossal beings of a past age. Again, when the 
traveller says the skies of Italy are more blue 
than those of England, the waters of the Rhone 
are more blue than those of the Thames, or Mont 
Blanc is higher than Ben Lomond,—in each of 
these instances he makes a comparison with only 
one of the objects present. 

Thus another result of the memory is seen con- 
joined with the reasoning from absent things to 
those immediately before the eye. 

Another property results from the very compa- 
risons we make—the relation itself giving rise to 
some distinguishing appellation significant of its 
quality. Thus, having compared the operations 
of certain masters, and having determined that 
Rembrandt was pre-eminent in light and shade, 
we are used to designate this quality and relation, 
when exhibited in any other person’s work, as 
Rembrandt-ish. In the same way, the grace of 


Correggio is designated as Corregiesque, the supe- 
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rior colour.of Titian as Titianesque, and of these 
degrees of relation it may be observed, that we 
have no better means, or no means, of expressing 
their respective values, with equal significance, 
unless we indulge to a great extent in ambiguous 
or verbose explanation. 

Having, then, essayed to define Relation as per- 
taining, more immediately, to the actual or the 
literal, we will now consider what is understood by 
the term Abstraction— the true source of the 
Ideal—the synonym, as I take it, of general idea— 
or the means of divesting the leading or essential 
character of an idea or an object, of all extra- 
neous or unnecessary particulars. 

By particulars, are meant all those specific cir- 
cumstances that limit the idea or character of an 
object to any local situation or accident; or that 
restrict it in its application. For instance, the re- 
presentation of any single specimen of mankind, 
would only convey the idea of a particular section 
or division of the human family. This we should 
define as an example of the accidental or converse 
of the abstract. 

On the other hand, an acquiescence in the gen- 
eral structure of the most highly endowed examples 
of the human type, deriving from each those forms 
most generally characteristic of the race, would 
furnish the abstract or general idea of a man, or as 
it has been said, ‘‘ideas taken from particular things 
become the general representatives of all of the 
same kind.” Thus, if a previously conceived idea 
of strength, required embodiment, a combination 
of those conformations of muscular development, 
common to all, but which are frequently only par- 
tially represented in single specimens in nature, 
would, when combined ina work of Art, supply the 
abstract idea of strength, to be represented. 

Abstraction is a most important element in the 
consideration of the Art-student.. By the inves- 
tigation of its true import, he will have explained 
to him the intentions, as well as the modes, by 
which the Greeks, more especially, realized their 
presentments in Sculpture. 

With them the embodiment signified the com- 
bination of the characteristic forms which, on 
careful investigation, they found to exist in many 
separate examples of nature as common to their 
class, whose physical aspects, so to say, conformed 
to the moral idea which their minds had conceived. 
To be more explicit, meaning that general ideas 
are not those common-particular ideas to be found 
in specific facts, but conclusions which the mind 
has arrived at from inductions of its own, made up 
out of its own experiences. 

There are two kinds of Abstraction necessary to 
the artistic mind. The first or paramount kind, 
is that process which takes place in the mind in 
reference to the formation or conception of the 
generalidea, out ofanumber of particular ideas on the 
subject. The next, or what we may term Physical 
Abstraction, is to the painter the process of selec- 
tion and combination of natural forms,—the ab- 
straction, in short that is to comply with the re- 
quirements or conditions established by the former 
or Mental Abstraction, respecting the idea which 
it is our intention to embody. 

It is true that we do not find the Greek sculptor 
always content to rest his embodiment in the 
presentation of the general nature of his subject, 
merely distinguishing the genus from the indivi- 
dual, as he sometimes resorts to the expedient of 
enlisting into his service some secondary ideas or 
emblem by which to define more particularly his 
abstraction. These are, however, exceptional cases, 
and by no means universally complied with by the 
best Greek sculptors, whose practice was to restrict 
the employment of accessory or decorative details 
that would otherwise have weakened the single- 
ness and simplicity of their abstractions. 

This power of abstraction enabled the Greeks to 
make their art ministrant to highly imaginative 
and great religious purposes. They were enabled 
to give general presentments of the venerated ideas 
of their mythology, by means of particular forms, 
which conventionally embodied them. Their Art 
thus, at length, became a comprehensive language, 
presenting in a single statue the simplification of 
a number of ideas. By this means, without any 


abstraction in these embodiments in a terse and 
significant: manner, that superseded and rose supe- 
rior to all other more complex and tedious'methods 
of signification. 

Experience grows out of the memory,—and to 
these is allied the Power of Association. Asso- 
ciation is a correspondence, or connexion, which 
exists either between some of our ideas or 
our apprehensions of certain facts, which our 
reason deals with and arranges according to the 
special natures of each. Other associations arise 
from habit or accident, between circumstances un- 
connected in their natures, but which we find it 
diffieult to dissociate; and if any one of these ideas 
comes distinctly into the mind, or if any one of 
these objects presents itself to our vision, the whole 
train of circumstances, which were previously in 
combination with them, recurs to us. 

Accident may suggest, or our will determine, 
the combination, which is modified by our physical 
or moral organizations. Our experience deter- 
mines our modes of thought, as it determines also 
our choice or preference for certain natural ele- 
ments, which our practice as painters comprehends, 
—the recurrences of former modes of thought 
which, when once set in motion, are followed out 
in the order of their former action. 

The accumulation and connecting links of obser- 
vation, obtained through the medium of our vision, 
form to us, as painters, the sources of. our occu- 
pation, and our most important associations for 
practical use are furnished by them. 

Our impressions of these connecting links are so 
strong, that each integral part has become con- 
catenated in our minds with the other, so that we 
either can recall any one part of them at pleasure, 
or accident may be the means of reproducing any 
one of them,—and so strong is this power, that if 
of some large or extensive aggregate of particulars 
we should only see a part of an object, it will not 
only enable us to configure to ourselves and com- 
plete the remainder, but also to associate the other 
members of the group. A fragment of a well- 
known statue, or a portion only of a well-known 
picture, when shown to us, by this process of asso- 
ciation, may be suggestive of the rest. The sight 
of a bit of travertine shall awaken associations of 
the Roman Coliseum, or a fragment of basalt will 
recall an Egyptian tomb or temple. The odour ofa 
flower may suggest ideas of lands remote, or ideas 
of refinement. It is hardly necessary to urge the 
extent of associations, awakened by the sensation 
of touch, respecting thenature and texture of bodies; 
and when these bodies are of metal, how associated 
are they with sensation of sounds; and how again do 
these associations, in a complex form, exist in the 
vision ! 

As much of our pleasure arises out of this power 
of association, it is obvious how necessary it is, to 
the young painter, that he should be careful to 
give so much of the character of the objects he re- 
presents as to aid the associations of the spectator, 
so that through the agency of what he has with 
skill made manifest he may lead to that which he 
has not made manifest, but which, by the peculiar 
power of his art, when properly directed, the 
fancy of the spectator is enabled to complete. The 
extent to which sounds, as well as sights, furnish 
associations to human beings is self-evident. The 
scream of infancy, the sonorous voice of manhood, 
the shrill pipe of age, or the vocal utterancesof the 
inferior animals, though the sources from whence 

they proceed may be hidden, suggest to us the 
general ideas of the character or forms of those 
who utter them—while modulations of the human 
voice, in the same way, proclaim intermediate 
states or modifications of the severe or gentle, the 
healthy or infirm, the young or aged. 

Associations of quantities are among other func- 
tions of the human eye. By help of the known 
dimensions of a human being, we are able, by 
association, to form an estimate of his natural pro- 
portion, although we behold him in the distant 
landscape reduced to a very diminishéd scale. 
This, together with the former illustration, belongs 
to the class of Physical Associations. 

Other associations of an emotional kind exist. 
The most trifling object or circumstance may be 


memory of departed friends; and the mind may be 
vividly affected either with emotions of pleasure or 
of pain, or feelings of hatred or anger, or appre- 
hension, where we have endured malice or injury 
or suffering. 

The effect which any of these conditions of mind 

produces when exhibited in the human figure or 
countenance is another example of associative in- 
fluence; and one of the utmost importance to you 
in your studies. On beholding an expression’ in 
the human countenance, a certain idea is associated 
with it; the interpretation of such an emotion as 
we have arrived at a knowledge of through memo- 
ries and experiences, derived from our previous 
observations. I need hardly observe how impor- 
tantis the study of this branch of our art—the 
study of Human Expression—for it is especial 
your province to study those conformations whic 
aid in forming a true conception of those originals, 
with which these associations. must afterwards be 
connected. 
A chance skull which we may see is, by asso- 
ciation, an exponent either of a moral or of a phy- 
sical separation. The dinted armour that depends 
from the roof of the canopied tomb recalls the 
deeds of its former owner, or his gigantic stature 
may be determined by its scale. 

Graphic means yield to us in a map a host of 
associations in a small space, as the eye descends 
from one pole to another, a series of widely differing 
associations—of countries, of men and manners— 
are awakened in very rapid succession. 

With the appearance of the heavenly bodies, or 
the formule of science, are associated ideas of 
order and precision. Even the very forms of 
letters are subject to the like influence. In lan- 
guage, never more strongly exemplified than by 
Mr. Macaulay. His vivid descriptions, like those 
of the greatest poets of the best times, by means 
of the very words which he selects realizes to our 
minds the scene which he relates. 

When the painter employs characteristic means 
to express his representation, he succeeds even 
more by the force of association than by the mere 
mechanical agents which he uses. The daring 
execution occasionally seen in the works of Rubens, 
or as in certain storm effects in the landscapes of 
Gaspar Poussin, engages us by the simulation of 
movement which their execution is designed to 
express. Thus, the very language of the painter 
may be deemed associative, since it suggests to 
others ideas which the memory and experience 
bring before them. 

The limits of a lecture only permit a brief sum- 
mary of such powers as may be considered essential 
to the constitution of the pictorial mind, and which 
it behoves the student with the most sedulous 
attention to cultivate and improve. 

Thus, Perception and Memory, Relation and 
Abstraction, and the force of Association, arising 
out of the memory and experience, constitute the 
mental process by which the artist should prepare 
himself tor appearing before the public eye. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tus Exhibition opened on Monday last. It 
seems going down as fast as might be expected 
under such auspices and with such management, 
It is now recognized as the worst Exhibition of the 
year. 

It is not saying much to pronounce Mr. Hall's 
Swift and the Messenger (No. 446) the cleverest, if 
not the best, picturein the rooms. Apart from some 
landscapes and a few “old masterish” portrait stu- 
dies, it is almost the only picture out of five hundred 
and forty-three that contains an original thought. 
The story is that of the country boy who brings 
Dean Swift a present from hismaster. Not afraid 
of epigrams, and quite indifferent to satire, the 
rough lad breaks into the room, flings the hares 
with a hasty whack on the floor, and without bow 
or benediction shouts out, ‘“‘ I’ve brought this ’ere 
hares.” The Dean likes bluntness and is amused. 
He resolves to teach the rustic manners. ‘‘ Come 
you here, sir,” says he, with a stealthy voice, 
‘*come, and sit in my chair, and when I knock at 
the door say, ‘come in.’” The poet goes outand 








personal fatigue to the beholder, they gave the 


able to bring before us the land of our birth, or the 


presently enters, with his hat off and bowing, de- 
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livers a polite message, requesting the Dean’s | 
acceptance of the game. ‘‘ Now, my boy,” he 
says, ‘what would you say?” ‘ Why,” said the 
boy, thrusting his hand in his pocket, ‘‘I should 
say, Here, my good lad, here’s half-a-crown for 
ou!” This is the artist’s point. The Dean, who 
looks too young and vapid, is still bending; the 
boy, half shy, half cunning, is rolling uneasily in 
the chair, and presenting the Barmecide _half- 
crown. The picture does not explain itself, but 
the boy’s face is good, though not Irish; there is 
humour in the scene, and the painting is a good 
omen for the future. 

Mr. F. Stone, in his Ala Ducasse, Pas de Calais 
(1), has painted a blooming French girl, whose 
luminous face, proud and graceful as that of a 
rustic queen, is crowned with a lace fan-shaped 
bonnet. Her companion has red hair, a rare pecu- 
liarity in France. There is something very refresh- 
ing in the self-conscious beauty, where modesty 
though real, veils the features, and gives a presage 
of what the lustre of those down-cast eyes would 
be when kindled into love and joy. 

Sir G. Hayter’s Martyrdom of Ridley and Lati- 
mer (60) is a grand, clean-painted, tedious picture. 
The Martyrs are theatrical in attitude, and lack 
seriousnessofexpression. The stage supernumeraries 
at the side are decorously shedding tears, with the 
solemn indifference of mutes at a funeral. The 
costume is incorrect, and the scene is not imagined 
with the necessary power. There is a middle-age 
knight all alone, as if he had lost his way,—Cava- 
liers in jack-boots,—a bunch of assassins in pink 
satin,—one or two ballet dancers,—and a bilious 
monk. The subject is one requiring for its due 
treatment rare dramatic genius; and we cannot 
say that Sir George Hayter has succeeded in his 
ambitious attempt. 

There is some power in Messrs. Joy and Webb’s 
Raft (260), though the whole thought is a palpable 
plagiarism from the great ‘ Wreck of the Medusa.’ 
There are, however, some plagiarisms which are 
excusable from their honest boldness, and this is 
one of them. Some of the faces are mere carica- 
tures ; others are mere variations of one and the 
same thought. There is, however, a feeling of 
horror and desolation about the whole. The 
painting is firm and singularly strong in texture. 

Mr. Gale’s Zmogen and Iachimo (361) is but a 





partial success, The faces are not painted so well 
as the red velvet and the gold-spangled gown. 
Imogen is uninteresting, and not beautiful,—but, 
on the contrary, bony, violent, and eccentric. The 
composition is quaint, and the figures seem rather 
cramped in the frame. Iachimo’s face, though 
not Italian, is diabolical enough for the subject. 
Shakspeare’s Imogen flies into no rage, and shows 
no disposition to scratch. 

Mr. Lance’s Fruit (42) does not much improve. | 
He is gorgeous, clever, facile, and rich coloured, but | 
there he stops. We see no fresh observations of | 
Nature,—no greater delicacy of touch. The gold 
plate has the same even, strong, almost coarse bos- | 
siness,—the melon is figured over with the same 
strong nettings. We must, however, notice plums 
that you long to squeeze, and grapes with a bloom 
that is marvellous and staggering. Talk of the 
Dutch painters, with their black and red tulips 
and their horny dew-drops! In the Stricken Mal- 
lard (461) Mr. Lance has not very successfully 
encroached on the Landseer manor. The legs 
look like earthenware ; and the work is not so 
finished and tender as usual. The action is too rare 
a one to be instantly recognized except by the 
sportsman, and has at first an aspect almost 
ludicrous. 

Miss Mutrie’s Azaleas (22)—though the artist 
plays a good deal on one string—are, we must con- 
fess, better even than usual. They are less like 
porcelain and gems, and more like flowers. The 
colour is excellent, and the composition graceful 
and pleasing. There is a lady-like poetry about 
every touch, yet without feebleness or weakness. 

Mr. Wolf, though rather hard, dry and man- 
nered, is happy this year in his Péarmigan’s Haunt | 
(389). The cowering birds are boldly and finely 
painted, with a truthfulness that isstartling. One 
seems nearer the scene than in most of the neigh- 
bouring pictures. The grey speckled rocks are 








sharp and massive, and the scene has a geological 
truth which removes it beyond a mere study of 
Highland feathers. 

Mr. G. Cruikshank improves in his knowledge 
of paint, though he is still dismal enough in colour. 
His Fairy Ring (458) is not very poetical, but it 
displays his well-known vein of odd humour. The 
fun of this scene lies in the multitude of the small fry 
that swarm and gamble round Oberon and Titania, 
who hold their court ona mushroom. The effect 
is much marred by the smoky thickness of colour, 
the want of air, transparency and general feeling 
of grace and light. It is too hazy and coarse for 
a dream, and too wild and grotesque for reality. 
The figures holding the torches are the best, but 
there might have been character thrown into every 
face, so that a thousand modifications of a grin 
would have reached the eye like one shout of elfish 
laughter. 

Mr. J. C. Morris’s Drive (149) is an ambitious 
picture in the Ansdell manner. It is just a 
shepherd dog as large as life driving a flock of 
very sheepish sheep, who are as large as life, but 
not like life. The effect is a charge at Balaklava, 
and a confused run without an object. The atti- 
tude of the sheep is not truthful,—they resemble 
horses, and look more theatrical than frightened. 
Such mere representations of nature are not worth 
reproducing on so large a scale. 

Mr. Ansdell’s Severe Weather (16) is disap- 
pointing. The picture is like life, and yet has no 
life in it. There is a great dull shepherd stooping 
down to two lambs that have been snowed up. 
The ramsare woolly enough, but yet there is nota 
redeeming spark of genius in the picture. No sheep's 
eye with almost human sorrow ; no intense affec- 
tionate solicitude about the shepherd; no touch of 
humour as of fear of dismissal in the shepherd; all 
is here dull, monotonous and clever. The whole 
is most laboriously copied, and where invention 
should come we have a blank. There was never 
such a desert level of unprogressive respectable 
wearisome mediocrity. 

Mr. G. Smith is pastoral and simple in his 
Brother's Lesson (109). It is merely a big brother 
teaching a little brother the flageolet,—and yet 
the whole is as sweet and simple asa stanza by 
Wordsworth. Mr. Smith has hit the medium 
between the ideal, smooth-faced boys in coloured 
jackets and the mere vulgar copies from coarse, 
ugly nature. 


Mr. Buckner in his Roman Piper (177) is con- | 
He is broad, | 


ventional, rough and mannered. 
dark and rich in colour, though air and brightness 
and finish are to him horrors un-Academic and un- 
Italian. 

Mr. Le Jeune, in his Little Gretchen (246), gives 
us a face beautiful as an April daybreak, wonder- 
fully finished, elaborate without hardness, and re- 
fined without becoming sentimental. A more un- 
ostentatious, simple, pure little form we never 
saw moulded into a face. We congratulate Mr. 
Le Jeune on his self-denial when large canvases 
are the objects of general ambition and Great (big) 
Art is mistaken for High Art. Such pictures as 
this, even without a story, even as studies, elevate 
a gallery and fill the brain with dreams of still 
higher beauty. 

The Landscapes are, some of them, of much 
merit. Mr. G. C. Stanfield’s Sion, Canton Valais, 
(8) is peculiarly vigorous and broad. The colours 
are rich and varied, and the whole is painted in 
a manly, firm manner which refreshes the eye, 
wearied with the affectation and foppery of the 
modern school, or the careless, gauzy monotony of 
the mere family of landscape-manufacturers. 

Mr. Dearle improves, but does not seem to 


| have many moods of thought, or to know Nature 


very widely. His trees are less woolly, but still 
of a dark, heavy colour, and his taste does not 
always lead him to scenes worth transcription. 
His River Bit, North Wales (43), is good. 

Mr. Boddington, though rather opaque and 
heavy, is more than usually natural and pic- 
turesque in his Close of a Summer’s Day, on the 
Thames (533). The trees are too close and mono- 
tonous in expression, and the red light is exag- 
gerated for the sake of effect on the tips of the long 
water-grass and the nodding reed flowers. 


The most interesting and original landscape in 
the Exhibition is Mr. Johnson’s Near Buccione 
(140). This is a shore scene on the Lago d’Orta, 
looking towards Monte Rosa. Qn the bank is a 
tall house, all verandahs and wind-galleries— 
though only a fishmonger’s,—on the left a melon 
trails over a framework ;—below, on the water, 
is a boat loaded with hay—the house is latticed 
with shadows, the lizards are moving quick zig- 
zagging over the walls. The colours are clear, 
simple and fresh, and the whole is so ingenuous 
and pure that it gives us as much delight as 
does looking into a bold frank face. Never 
was a picture freer from affectation and trick,— 
with more labour it would have had a deeper life : 
—but this is rather a wish than a regret. 

Mr. Jutsum got a good subject and a beautiful 
country when he painted his Timber Clearing on 
the Hill-side, Sussex (158). The purple sea of 
distance is hardly subtly observed, but wants 
variety, and is not distant enough. 

Of the Sculpture we cannot say much. The 
best work is Mr. Munro’s Undine (545); the size of 
which, as well as its being unfinished, prevent us 
from clearly defining its merits. We see nothing in 
it which peculiarly and especially suggests the water- 
spirit. It is not tricksy nor mischievous, nor in 
any way Fouqué’s ideal. But it is graceful, poe- 
tical, slim and tender as a spring flower,—perhaps 
rather too attenuated; and the attitude has more 
of the old Gothic angel than of the old Gothic 
spirit of the stream. Such a creature might have 
risen from a water-lily, or been the guardian deity 
of a snowdrop, it is so pure, angelic, and gentle. 











Water-Colour Society, held on Tuesday, Mr. James 
| Holland and Mr. George Andrews were elected 
| Associates. 


| Weare glad to learn that some influential artists 
are at last interesting themselves in obtaining an 


| alteration of the laws of artistic copyright, in order 


to put an end to the continuance of those frauds 
by which so many eminent men have suffered in 
| consequence of the piracy of their works. We 
have always done our best to expose such dis- 
reputable transactions; but the only effectual 
_means of terminating them will be a complete 
revision of the Engraving and Sculpture Copyright 
| Acts; and, if painters, engravers, and sculptors 
will not help themselves, by energetically uniting 
to obtain that justice to which they are entitled, 
| it is useless for others to attempt to aid them. We 
| must at the same time admit there is great truth 
| in the observation so often made by artists, ‘that 
the Members of the Royal Academy ought long 
since to have taken the lead on this subject on 
behalf of the profession.” 

Mr. Behnes has received a commission to execute 
a statue of the late Edward Baines, of Leeds. The 
figure is to be eight feet high, and the price is 700 
guineas, 

Mr. John Lawler, the sculptor, has received a 
commission from Prince Albert for a copy, in 
marble, of his figure of ‘The Bather.’ 

The French Exhibition—which appears to be 
making a tour of the provinces—was opened in 
Liverpool this day week with a great success. 
The rooms were crowded; and, although a great 
number of new works have been added to the 
collection since it left London, Mdlle. Rosa Bon- 
heur’s picture of the ‘Horse Fair in Paris’ is still 
the chief attraction. 

A sale of twelve English pictures and a collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings—the property of Mr. 
Birch—is announced. The pictures will be shown 
at a private view next Saturday. The list includes 
Mr. Maclise’s ‘The Baron's Hall,’ Turner’s ‘ Ap- 
proach to Venice,’ Etty’s ‘Golden Age,’ and Mr. 
Danby’s ‘ Advent of Spring.’ 

On Wednesday evening, the meeting of the 
Graphic Society was numerously attended, both 
by artists and amateurs. Landscape sketches, 
fresh from the spot, predominated. Among the 


most excellent must. be particularized, ‘ Scotch 
Scenery,’ by Mr. F. Powell, — remarkable for 





clearness and purity,—and two portfolios of grand 
mountain and wooded-rock subjects from Ireland 


Finse-Art Gosstp.— At the meeting of the 
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and Wales, by Mr. W. Bennett. Mr. Dillon, 
jun., again contributed some of his excellent 
Oriental sketches. An exquisite miniature oil- 
painting of ‘Nymphs Bathing,’ by Mr. Frost, 
and Mr. E. M. Ward’s study for his picture 
of the Duke of Argyll commanded especial atten- 
tion. A water-colour drawing, by Mr. Catter- 
mole, of ‘The Woman taken in Adultery,’ although 
large and powerful, did not display his accustomed 
tones and manipulation. An admirably-studied 
oil picture of ‘The Combination-room of Jesus 
College, at Oxford,’ by M. Gutzenberg, contained 
portraits of the Principal, one of the Fellows, and 
the Bursar, with such truthfulness of light—dif- 
fused from a sunbeam upon the wall—as to recall 
some of the happiest effects of Peter de Hooghe. 
A large drawing of Dr. Watson, by Mr. Richmond, 
and a capital bust of Mr. Lance, the painter, by 
Mr. E. Davis, were the contributions of modern 
portraiture. Three proof engravings excited much 
attention,—one, before letters, from Mr. Selous’s 
picture of the opening of the Hyde Park Crystal 
Palace Exhibition, in which the portraits of several 
of the most distinguished persons were pointed out; 
the second, an excellent etching, by Mr. T. O. 
Barlow, of Mr. Millais’s picture of ‘ The Huguenot,’ 
in which, so far, the expression is admirably ren- 
dered ; and third, and most striking in point of 
effect and merit, was Mr. Thomas Landseer’s 
engraving of Rosa Bonheur’s great picture of the 
‘Horse Fair.’ This last is a real effort of genius. Of 
by-gone artists there was a goodly show. Jackson’s 
portrait of Canova, Gainsborough’s head by Zof- 
fany, and a vigorous study of an artist’s head by 
Etty—Rembrandt all over—deserve especial men- 
tion. Many sketches by Gainsborough, and designs 
by Flaxman and Stothard, maintain the respect 
still prevailing for the earlier school. A few studies 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and among them the 
exquisite little original drawing of Mr. Rogers, 
show a power and delicacy far beyond anything 
that the engravings and copies with which we are 
familiar can suggest. They are, in fact, superior 
to the larger drawings which he himself produced 
from them. <A beautiful portrait, said to be of the 
great Harvey, by Mirevelt, and recently bequeathed 
by Mr. Geo. Field to University College, was dis- 
played on this occasion. Mr. Benjamin Austen 
contributed two admirable drawings by the Rev. 
8. C. Malan, the one a group of ‘Still Life from 
Syria,’ the other a view of the Temple at Luxor, 
wonderful indeed when regarded as the work of 
an amateur. Mr. George Scharf, Jun., exhibited 
an elaborate drawing of the celebrated tapestry in 
St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, especially valuable to 
artists on account of the minute precision with 
which the details of costume had been preserved. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL.—Con- 
ductor, Mr. COSTA.—On FRIDAY NEXT, February 22, will be 
repeated * ELI,’an Oratorio, composed by Mr. COSTA.—Vocalists : 
Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. M. Smith, 
Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Weiss, with Orchestra of nearly 700 per- 
formers.—Tickets, 38., 58., and 108. 6d., now on issue. 

The Subscription to the Society is One, Two, or Three Guineas 
perannum. For Tickets or Subscriptions apply at the Society’s 
Office, No.6 Room within Exeter Hall. Post-office Orders for 
Fo pe to be made payable at the Charing-cross Office, to Robert 

jowley. 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL.—BEETHOVEN’S MASS in C and 
MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN of PRAISE, will be performed on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, February 20. Principal Vocalists: Mrs. 
Sims Reeves. Miss Banks, Miss Palmer; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Thomas.—Tickets, 18., 28, 6d., Stalls 5s., may be had of the Music- 
sellers, and at St. Martin’s Hall. 








HERR IGNACE TEDESCO (Pianist to H.R.H. the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburgh) begs to announce that his CONCERT will 
take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS on FRIDAY 
EVENING, the 22nd instant, to commence at_8 o’clock. Herr 
Tedesco will perform Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 29, 
several of his own Compositions, and in conjunction with Messi 
Jansa, Goffrie, and Paque, the B minor Quartett by Mendelssohn. 
—Tickets 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Herr Tedesco’s Publishers, 
Messrs. Wessel & Co., 229, Regent Street. 





MapDAME GOLDSCHMIDT’s ConcERTS.—The third 
of these was more interesting than its predecessor. 
Herr Otto Goldschmidt played Beethoven’s c minor 
Concerto better than he has yet played in London, 
that is, with more abandon and greater delicacy : 
—his cadenza, too, was good, though too long and 
laboured. There were solos by Signor Piatti and 
M. Sainton: there was, also, the début of Mr. 
Swift on his return to England. It would give 
us pleasure to speak better of this début than Mr. 





Swift compelled us to do. He seems, in truth, to 
have made small progress since he last sang in 
London beyond progress in forcing his voice, 
induced, probably, by his occupation on foreign 
opera-stages. It is true that in the romanza 
from ‘Luisa Miller’ Mr. Swift was coarsely 
and unsteadily accompanied; but it is no less 
true that in Mendelssohn’s chamber-song, ‘The 
Garland,’ we found no greater finish of musical 
handling than the singer could command ere he 
went away. Mr. Swift’s voice is weleome,—clear, 
expressive, agreeable, and sufficient in power; but 
Monday’s trial does not prove that the voice’s 
owner has advanced in the singer’s art.—Madame 
Goldschmidt sang, as usual, five songs. In the 
first—Mozart’s delicious ‘Deh vieni, non tardar’— 
she is not heard to advantage; mistaking, as we 
have elsewhere said, baldness for classical purity 
and grace, and in no respect comparable to Miss 
Kemble or Madame Sontag. But her delivery of 
the largo to Mozart’s ‘Non paventar’ is grand in 
style,—and the brilliant final allegro, though exe- 
cuted at the price of tremendous effort, is flung out 
with voluble strength enough to attest that, by 
such vigour, the veriest cuckoo-work of passage- 
music (such as this bravura contains) may be made 
to wear the semblance of emotion and feeling. We 
like less her ‘Casta Diva,’ since her version, though 
full of technical skill, is not the Italian version,— 
and without Italian style, Bellini’s music is good 
for little. We liked best the trio from the ‘Camp 
de Silésie’ of three flutes (her voice being one). 
The effect of the ¢rio is more complete in the con- 
cert-room than in the theatre, because in the latter 
position the instruments are further apart.—The 
concert-room was very full. 





Mosicat AND Dramatic Gossip.—The Cam- 
bridge Professorship of Music is now open to a new 
appointment, by the death of Prof. Walmisley,— 
and we hear that Mr. W. S. Bennett, Mr. C. 
Horsley, and Dr. Wesley are in the field as candi- 
dates. To adjust the respective values of these 
gentlemen does not lie within our province,—all 
three seem eligible on different grounds; and 
we are satisfied that a field of usefulness is now to 
be found in our Universities by any professor of 
music willing to devote himself to its cultivation. 
But we are not satisfied that such presidence over 
University music as we fancy valuable to the 
student or honourable to its professor can be held 
consistently with London appointments. To be as 
little on the spot as the letter of the compact 
enjoins is virtually to neutralize the spirit of such 
compact, in our opinion; and though the appoint- 
ment might in no respect imply imprisonment, it 
should, we think, enjoin residence,—otherwise it 
will virtually become of no more life and conse- 
quence than the appointment, so sharply denounced 
in the profession, of Sir F. Ouseley at Oxford. 

Some of our musical readers, at least, may re- 
collect the abuse with which the Atheneum was last 
year visited for doubting the sound basis or the suc- 
cess of the New Philharmonic Society. This year’s 
advertisement, that the curious body in question is 
about to migrate from Exeter Hall to the smaller 
locality of the Hanover Square Rooms—signed by 
a new Secretary—may be thought to justify our 
misgivings with regard to it. The Conductor for 
the season is not yet named, but the date of the 
first concert is fixed for the 2nd of April. 

Among novelties in preparation for the Concerts 


of the old Philharmonic Society, rumour mentions | 


a Cantata, by Dr. Schumann. Whether this be his 
‘Paradise and the Peri,’ performed at Diisseldorf 
last year, and some years before described in the 
Atheneum [vide Nos. 886, 1440], or Dr. Schu- 
mann’s later cantata, ‘Der Rose Pilgerfahrt,’ on a 
poem by Herr Moritz Horn, we have not heard. 
A paragraph published in the Daily Mews a few 
days since led the public to expect that Mr. Balfe 
and Mr. Beale, and the publisher in company 
(with the aid of a daughter of the composer, who is 
hoped to prove a prima donna of high class) are 
about to establish an Opera in English—if not an 
English Opera. We fear that there is as little 
present chance of such a piece of good fortune for 
English librettists, composers, singers, and public, 


as there is of the re-opening of Her Majesty's 
Theatre with Madame Goldschmidt for primadonna. 
—Here, as we are registering corrections, it may 
be said that ‘Les Saisons,’ by M. Massé, at the 
Opéra Comique, which opera was almost unani- 
mously pronounced a failure by our confraternity 
in Paris, proves them to have been in this case 
false prophets. That it succeeds, the bills of 
the theatre satisfactorily testify.—We are also 
requested to contradict the report of Miss Dolby’s 
visit to Paris, which is incompatible with that lady’s 
English engagements.—It is said that Madame 
Medori is engaged to replace Mdlle. Cruvelli at 
the Grand Opéra of Paris.—We are now informed, 
that the report of difficulties betwixt Mr. Gye and 
Madame Bosio is—a report,—the lady having 
signed her engagement for next season before she 
left England last year. 

It is announced that Herr Ernst intends coming 
to England shortly.—There is also, it has been 
rumoured, some chance of a visit from Herr Joa- 
chim and Madame Schumann, for the purpose of 
giving concerts in company, as they have lately 
and successfully done in Germany.—Of any novelty 
among players on the Continent, there seems little 
or nothing to be heard. A friend, however, who 
has been travelling in Germany, and who is com- 
petent to speak, mentions a young pianist, Alt- 
schul,—belonging, we think, to Prague—as a 
promising young musician. 

A farce completely new and original, and quite 
fresh in its mode of treatment and style of effect 
on the audience, was produced at the Adelphi on 
Monday. It is from the pen of Mr. Moore,— 
an author hitherto new to the regular boards, 
and whose wit is free from the influences of 
stage custom, and who seems on this occasion to 
have written from impulse, and in the genial spirit 
of sport, and not from the necessity of task-work 
after prescribed models. Hence his production 
has an ease and freedom, and a flow of mirth 
which communicates to the wearied play-goer an 
unwonted sensation. The humour of the piece is 
even indicated in its title, ‘That Blessed Baby.’ 
Nothing can be more simple than the plot, or 
rather “plan,” of the little drama. A male and 
female servant, by name John Thomas and Mary 
Jane, (Mr. and Mrs. Keeley) have during the 
absence of their master—Mr. Finicle, (Mr. Shore) 
—entered into matrimonial relations, and, on his 
return, are incumbered with a child, which they 
pretend, much to his annoyance, has been left at 
his door in a basket. His aunt (Mrs. Leigh 
Murray), and Miss Flora Fisher (Miss Laidlaw), 
honour him with a visit, and sit down with him to 
luncheon, when the baby’s coral is found in the 
veal pie, aniseed is served up for Hocheimer, 
farinaceous food for sauce, and ultimately an infant’s 
shirt is exhibited by the nephew for a handkerchief. 
The obvious force of these different motives for 
suspicion in the house of a bachelor is made the 
most of by the designing aunt, and Mr. Keeley is 
sent after his fellow-servant, but returns in an 
| absurd state of terror, for his better half has left 
the premises, ere long to be reproduced by two 
policemen with her baby in a cradle, which she 
had been detected dragging along the pavement in 
a distracted manner. The fun now becomes ‘‘fast 
and furious” ;—but explanation is inevitable; and 
the only effect of these droll accidents is to reveal 
the state of their hearts to Mr. Finicle and Miss 
Fisher. The comic business of these slight incidents 
| derived of course great effect from the acting of 
the Keeleys, who seemed indeed to have a great 
liking for their parts, and, accordingly, the success 
of the production was decided. 

At the Olympic on the same evening there was 
also a new piece, but not original, entitled ‘ Stay 
at Home.’ It isa thrice-told tale, being founded 





on the French piece, ‘Un Mari qui se dérange,’ 
| which had already been adapted to the London 
stage at the Haymarket, under the title of ‘Rane- 
|lagh.’ Thescene of the present piece is Cremorne; 

and the manners are modern. Mr. Emery and 
| Mrs. Stirling play well into each other’s hands as 
_the doctor and his too-much-loved spouse; while 

Miss Fanny Ternan, as the neglected wife, acted 
with a delicate appreciation of the character which 
| promises well for her future career.—The old story 
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in its new shape proved sufficiently effective, and 
is onithe whole well performed. 

At Sadler’s Wells, the tragedy of ‘King John’ 
was:reproduced on Monday, with the appointments 
which several seasons ago made it so popular. 
The difficulty in performing this play is the need 
for a great actress in Constance. Miss Atkinson 
played it with power, and in her objurgations of 
Austria displayed remarkable vigour. The present 
political position of that country was eagerly 
seized by the audience, and the line, ‘‘Thou ever 
strong upon the stronger side,” was the signal for 
repeated plaudits. On the other hand, King 


John’s denunciation of the Pope, which is usually | 


an effective clap-trap, was received with disappro- 
bation. Such are the changes in public opinion, 
or rather in the circumstances that aid in producing 
it, and such the straws that indicate the tendency 
of the times and the direction of events. 

The Haymarket Theatre wantsa gentleman who 
can represent the heroes of important dramas, On 
Tuesday Mr. Simpson appeared in the character 
of The Stranger, and excited some hope that Mr. 
Buckstone might have found in him the captain 
of his troupe. Mr. Simpson, we believe, has been 
on the stage before ; and the attempt to reproduce 
him was hopeless. He has a bad voice—no face— 
and no youth. ‘‘ The little theatre” has yet to seek 
for its leading performer. The part of Mrs. Haller 
was attempted for the first time by Miss Reynolds, 
who played it with grace and feeling;—but this 
Lady’s want of elocution incapacitates her for doing 
full justice to such a character. 








MISCELLANEA 


Patent Laws. —The Society of Arts, whose 
labours will not be forgotten in connexion with 
the Patent Law Amendment Act, 1852, has re- 
cently had its attention again called to this subject 
by Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P. It would appear 
from a communication which Sir Joseph addressed 
to the Council, that the present annual surplus 
arising from ‘Patent Office fees, after paying all 
expenses, amounts to 60,0007, and that supposing 
the same system to be pursued, this surplus will 
amount in 1859 to 100,000/. per annum. This 
surplus is now absorbed in the general revenue of 
the country. He conceives, however, that the 
legislature never could have intended to impose 
such a tax’upon patentees for the general purposes 
of the State. He throws out various suggestions 
for the improvement and development of the Pa- 
tent' Office, which would increase the expenditure, 
and thereby reduce the profits, and he hints that, 
probably, it might be expedient to lower the scale 
of fees. The Council of the Society of Arts, 
acquiescing in ‘the object alluded to, appointed an 
influential committee of some sixty patentees and 
others. The -first meeting of this committee took 
place on Friday last. The chair was occupied by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., supported by Lord 
Stanley, M.P., Messrs. J. G. Appold, J. M.'Blash- 
field, E. Chadwick, C.B., R. L. Chance, H. Cole, 
C.B., Dr. J. H. Gilbert, P. Graham, A. C. Hobbs, 
Owen Jones, C. May, I. J. Mechi, and T. Web- 
ster. Certain resolutions were unanimously passed 
expressive of concurrence in the desirability of 
saving the surplus from Patent Office fees from 
being absorbed in the general public revenue, and 
of placing the said office upon a footing correspon- 
dent with the permanent industrial position of the 
country, and that the fees should be appropriated 
to that object. 

Viscount d’Arlincourt.— Among the recollec- 
tions of an ultra-septuagenarian (1780) is the fol- 
lowing :—When the Vicomte d’Arlincourt was 
making, or trying to make, a noise in the literary 
world, it was stated that he had no claim to the 
title. In a note to his printer, or publisher, he 
signed himself Vic. d’Arlincourt (Victor)—vero or 
ben trovato. This was misunderstood; and d’Ar- 
lincourt was just the sort of man to encourage the 
mistake. 





To ‘CorrEsPonDENts.—P. R.—E. W.—N. C—G. G. V.— 
M. & Co.—R. D.—E. B. F.—received. 


Ervata.—P. 168, col. 3, 1. 2 from bottom, for “ Clarendon,” 
read Cariiste; p. 173, col. 3, 1.2 from bottom, for ** Baden 
Powell,” read: Bath. Power. 
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1. 
The THIRD VOLUME of MODERN 
PAINTERS. 

By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. Author of ‘Stones of Venice,’ 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ &c. &c. With 18 Lllustrations 
on Steel, from Drawings by the Author. Price 388. cloth. 

*x* Vol. IV. will a in March, Vol. V., i 
Work, in the course of the year. ee 
2. 

TWO SUMMER CRUISES with the 
BALTIC FLEET, in 1854-5; 
Being the LOG of the ‘PET.’ By R. E. HUGHES, M.A. 


Second Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. post 8vo. with Views and 
Charts, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


3. 
The ENGLISH in WESTERN 
INDIA; 


Being the Early History of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay, 
vc. By PHILIP ANDERSON, A.M. Second Edition. are, 


4, 
The POLITICAL LIFE of SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. 


By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, Author of the‘ Financial His- 
tory of England, ‘The True Law of Population, &c. In 
2 vols. 8yo. (Just ready. 


The EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS 
of 1848. 


By EDWARD CAYLEY, Esq. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


6. 
A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS. 


By the late Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, of Brighton. 
Second Edition. Price 9s. cloth, = anes 


a 
JOURNAL of the SUTLEJ CAM- 
PAIGN of 1845-6; 


And also of LORD HARDINGE’S TOUR in the following 
W INTER. By JAMES COLEY, M.A. Chaplain to the Hon. 
East India Company. Fcap. 8vo. price 48, cloth. 


8. 
A VISIT to SEBASTOPOL a WEEK 
AFTER its FALL. 


By an OFFICER of the ANGLO-TURKISH CONTIN- 
GENT, ‘Feap. 8vo. price 1s, boards, 


9. 
POEMS. 
By WALTER R. CASSELS. Fcap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
10. 


GARLANDS in VERSE, 


By THOMAS LEIGH. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 





NEW NOVELS. 


i 
AFTER DARK. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Esq. Author of *Basil,’ ‘ Hide 
and Seek.’ 2 vols. post 8vo, (Vow ready. 


2. 
AMBERHILL. 
By A. J. BARROWCLIFFE. In 2 vols. 

“ There is great power in ‘Amberhill,’ and some of the shrewdest 
sketches of character we have ever met with. It resembles in 
many points the fictions of Miss Bronte and her sisters. If we 
suppose the story to be the work of. an artist, and the leading cha- 
racter to be imagined, we must regard it as a wonderful work of 
creative genius, The tale is so instinct with the nerve and elo- 
quence of passion, as to possess a kind of fascinating effect, which 
compels the reader to read on under the influence of a spell, and 
involuntarily to pity, sympathize, and admire.”—Prese, 


3. 
MAURICE ELVINGTON: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by WILFRED EAST. 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 


4. 
BEYMINSTRE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ LENA,’ ‘ KING’S COPE,’ &. 3 vols. 
(Jn March, 





London: Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. 
American and European Booksellers, 


12, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, 
Respectfully invite Subscriptions to the following important 


Works, which they are preparing for publication in con- 
nexion with the American proprietors. 





A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
And BRITISH and AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and De- 
ceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. Containing Thirty-one ‘i hvusand Biographies and Lite- 
rary Notices. With an lndex of matters. 
By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 
1 vol. royal Svo. 1,500 pages. 

This important work will be published early in 1857, and be 

delivered to Subscribers at 3¢s. percopy. The list is now open. 


Copies of the work as far as printed (pages 1 to 464, comprising the 
- Letters A, B, and C) may be inspected at Messrs. T'riibner & Co.'s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the NATURAL 
HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 


By LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


10 vols, 4to. with numerous Plates. Price per vol. to 


Subscribers, 22 10s, 
Prospectuses supplied on application. Within the brief time 


which has elapsed since the publication of the Prospectus, 1,700 
copies have been subscribed for. 


Dr. KANE'S 
ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS IN 
SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 
DURING THE YEARS 1853, 4, 5; 
Being a Personal Narrative, and containing an Account of his 
important Discoveries, the Perilous Adventures of his Party, and 
the thrilling Incidents connected therewith. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 280 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Engravings, 
Subscription price, 17. lis. 6d. 


Subscriptions received until the 1st of June, after which ‘period 
the price will be raised. 


NEW CHAPTERS OF ETHNOLO- 
GICAL INQUIRY ; 


Including Monographs on Special Departments of Archeology, 
Philology, Comparative Geography, Physiology, and Natural His- 
tory, contributed by ALFRED MAURY, Librarian of the Lusti- 
tute of France, &c., FRANCIS PULSZKY, and Uthers. 

The wh bund y and splendidly ith W 
cuts, Coloured Plates, and Maps, and presenting fresh Inyestiga- 
tions, Documents, and Materials. 


By J.C. NOTT, M.D. and GEORGE R. GLINDON. 
lyol. 4to. of about 600 pages. 


+} a a | 





Subscription price, 11. 108. 


Will be Lables) early in 1857. 


A preliminary Prospectus will 
be issued mm a few days, 


THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT EXPEDITION TO 
JAPAN, 

Under COMMODORE PERRY. 


lvol. 4to. splendidly illustrated. 
A detailed Prospectus will be issued shortly. 


PHYSICAL AND CELESTIAL 
MECHANICS. 


By ‘BENJAMIN PEIRCE, 

Perkins Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard 
University, and Consulting Astronomer of the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanack. 

Developed in Four Systems of ANALYTICAL MECHANICS, 
CELESTIAL MECHANICS, POTENTIAL PHYSICS, and 
ANALYTIC MORPHOLOGY. 

1 vol. 4to, cloth. 
Subscription price, 22, 23, 
A copy of the Work as far as printed may be seen at the 
Publishers’, 





Trisner & Co. 


American and European Boolisellers, 12, Paternoster» 
row, London. 
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— CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 
Just published, in a large Volume of 950 pages, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
8 MEN OF THE TIME 
’ e 
1 _ 
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Robertson, Brooman & Co. Mechanics’ Magazine and Patent 
Office, 166, Fleet-street, London. 


Crown &vo. cloth, with a Frontispiece, price 58. 


HE “FEMALE JESUIT” ABROAD: (not 
“The Female Jesuit”). Second Thousand. A non-theolo- 

gical Work of instructive entertainment ; being a partly light, 
partly grave relation of a singular and most romantically compli- 
cated, yet only too real story; with Com el of Continental _ 
and reminiscences, historical and legen a of Bonn and the 
Middle Rhine. By CHARLES SEAGER, } 
“ Very pleasantly written ; clear, fluent, and sestien” 


London : O. C. Marcus, 8, Oxford-street. 


Sent free on receipt of 12 postage stamps, 


HE NEW GOUT CURE. By a PuysiciAN. 
—Address Mr. White, Publisher, 49, Frederick-street, Gray's 








ctator. 








Inn-road, London. 
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Just pu published, the Second ‘Edition, augmented, oy printed 
by Whittingham, fcap. Svo. fine Portrait, cloth, 58. 


IABLE-TALK of JOHN SELDEN. 
Biographical Preface and Notes. By S. W. SINGER, F.8.A. 
“ There is more weighty bullion sense in this book than I “ever 
found in the same number of pages of any uninspired writer.” 
oleridge. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Just published, feap. Svo. cloth, 58. 
ISTORICAL SKETCH of the ANGLING 
LITERATURE of ALL NATIONS. By ROBERT 
BLAKEY. To which is —— a Bibliography of English Writers 


on Angling and pgs olog. 
London Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


A GLOSSARY of YORKSHIRE WORDS 
and PHRASES, collected in Whitby and its Neighbourhood 
with Exam Eo of their Colloquial Use, and allusions to Local 
Customs and Traditions. 


TIM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIA- 
LECT, with Glossary. Edited by SAMUEL BAMFORD. The 
Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

London: J. Russell ‘Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Just published, in 1 handsome vol. 4to. with 17 Coloured Plates, 
— the entire Tapestry, half bound in morocco, price 


PuE BAYEUX TAPESTRY ELUCI- 
ED. By JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D. 
F.S.A. Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, France, and Normandy; Author of * The Roman Wall,’ 
Ce 











London : John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Now ‘ready, small 8vo. (pp. 438), . with a Skeleton Plan of ‘London 
showing the position of the principal Libraries, and a Groun 
Plan of the Libraries in the British Museum, cloth, 58. 


HANDBOOK to the LIBRARY of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM; containing a Brief History of its 
Formation, and of the various Collections of which it is composed ; 
Descriptions of the Catalogues in present use; Classed Lists of the 
Manuscripts, &c. ; and a variety of Information indispensable for 
Literary Persons; with some Account of the Principal Public 
Libraries in London. By RICHARD SIMS, of the Department 
of Manuscripts , Compiler of the * Index to the Heralds’ Visita- 
tions. 


HERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Index to 


Witha|E 





| 





all the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations and other | 


Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. By R. S1MsS, of the 
Manuscript Department. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
ondon: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, 





THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—In 1 vol. 8v¥o. cloth, 88, 


OLLECTIONS concerning the CHURCH or 
CUNGREGATILON of PROTESTANT SEPARATISTS 
formed at Scrooby, in North Nottinghamshire, in the time of 
James I., the Founders of New Plymouth, the parent Colony of 
New E ngland. By the Rev. JOSEPH cis i \TER, £.8.4., and an 
Assistant-Keeper of Her Majesty’s Recor 
ndon: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho- “square, 


“ANGLO- SAXON AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
EV. DR. BOSWORTH’S COMPENDIOUS 
ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONAKY. 68vo. 
closely printed in treble columns, cloth, 128. 
REV. W. BARNES’S ANGLO-SAXON DE- 
LECTUS, or First Class-Book. 12mo. 28. 6d. 


E. J. VERNON’S GUIDE to ANGLO-SAXON. 
A GRAMMAR founded on Rasx’s, with Reading Lessons in 
Verse and Prose. 12mo. cloth, 5s, 6d. 


REV. W. BARNES’S PHILOLOGICAL 
GRAMMAR, founded upon English, and formed from a com- 
parison of more than Sixty Languages; being an Introduction 
to the Science of Grammar of all "ae especially Eng- 
lish, Latin, and Greek. 8vo. clot! 

J. Russell Smith, 36,8 he London. 








Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 58. 
ATRY FARMING: the Rearing and Feed- 
ing of aad Stock, and the Management of their Produce. 
By RURICOLA 
on Lovell Reeve, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


OOLRYCH’s METROPOLITAN BUILD- 
ING ACT.—-This day is published, in 12mo. price 5s. bds, 
The Metropolitan Building Act, 18 & 19 Vict. c. 122 ; together with 
such clauses of the 18 & 19 Vict. c. 120, The Metropolis Local Man- 
a yy as —_ particularly relate to the Buildin, 
otes, & Ossi 


Act: with 
ot nes Terms, and full Index. 

HUMPHRY Wit LR 

London: Stevens & , Be tag H. Sweet; and W. Maxwell. 





LIAM Wu CH, Serjeant-at-Law. 





Just published, 
PECTACLES: when to Wear and how to Use 
them. ae to those who value their Sight, by 
CHARLES A. LON 
Published by Bland < Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
Sent free by post for six postage stamps. 





Just published, Ninth Edition, a re-written, price 1s. ; 


post-free, 1s. 

A GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY. Containing 
simple and concise directions for obtaining Pictures by the 
Chemical Agency of Light, including the most improved processes 
for the production of Positive and Negative Collodion Pictures, 
and for taking Landscapes, &c. &c. by the Calotype and Waxed 
‘aper processes; also, Clear litstrastions for the new Collodio- 
Albumen a. and for printing Positives on Paper, on the 
method of taking Stereoscopic Pictures. y W. H. ORN- 
TH WAITE™Y Author of ‘ bo ae Manipulations,’ Ny Illus- 

trated with numerous Woodcut: 


Horne & , Thornthwaite, oy 122, and 123, Newgate-street. 


MYSTERIES OF THE COURT. 
Now publishing, comers in 8 vols. 6s. 6d each, illustrated by 
Anelay, Thwaits, and Gilbert, 
HE MYSTERIES of the COURT of LON- 
DON. By G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 
The enormous success of this work is unparalleled in the sphere 








of cheap literature. Each Series is complete in 2 vols., and con- 
tains a tale of itself. The set of 8 vols. will be sent, carriage free, 
to any part of the United Kingdom. Any volume can be had 


separately, 


London: J, Dicks, 7, Wellington-street North, Strand; and all 
Booksellers, 


XUM 





LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 
Rogie Version of the same : in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
pent in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 


Pc ten & Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
stree 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and aw of _ pictare, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
“ Mr. Ross p res lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring ¢ the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 
oss has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
im aperture. There ist no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge. 
Ca‘ talogy es sent upon application 
___A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildirgs, High, Holborn. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- 
RATUS, AND LENSES. 
R.* .. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, PALL MALL, 
e Maker of the me IODIDE of SILVER, and 
pe RR of Pure 
In the APPARATUS ae 


hotographic Chemicals and Appara‘ ratus. 
rT opal of this Establishment 

every kind of Srat-claes Photographic A 
cluding CAMERA FOLDING and 
Geneon 28 NTED T 
PRESSU RE-FRAMES—GLASS BATHS, arranged for corrsing 
the Silver Solutions, thus dispensing with the use of a Bottle an 
roa ae A-PERKCHA BA'HS— Ditto ditto, for Plates up 
to yt 12 inches—JOINTED LEVELLING STANDS and 
SPIRI LEVELS—FRENCH and ENGLISH WEIGHTS in 
Sets—COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for. preparing large 
Plates with Se EUMATIC Ditto— PLATE CLEANERS 
—COLLODION GLASSES—PLATE GLASS, all sizes, bevelled 
edges, ro Boxes—A Choice Collection of PASSEPARTOUTS, 
made expressly 4 this house, a original petterne— ALB 
th le nd other He N TF hay — and ENGLISH—A 

SUPERIOR NEGATIVE PA A great variety of GLASS 
PORCELAIN, and GUTTA- PERCHA DISHES—PORCELA AIN 
DISHES for ‘whole-sheet Canson—Also a large Assortment of 
ROSS’S PORTRAIT and LAND DSCAPE. LENSES, and every 
ee for the practice of Photography. Full Instructions for 
Use. AT x —— each Pint Hottle of pe! AS’S XYLO- 
lopIpE of SILVER; also Instructions, TIS, with the 

HYPO. GoLOU KI NG BATH.— Maker of the CYANOGEN SOAP, 
CRYSTAL VARNISH, &c. &e. 


HOTOGRAPHY.- —French, English, Ameri- 
and German yy Depot.—ALEXIS GAUDIN 
& BROTHER, Manufactory, 9, Rue de Ja Perle, Paris ; Wholesale 
Depét, 26, Skinner-street, Snow- hill, London.— Large ‘assortment 
of Silver *Star-plates, Cameras, Lenses, Plate glass, Passepartous, 
Frames. Cases of all descriptions, Chemicals, &c. ality for 
American Cases, Mattings, and Preservers. Large stock of Ste- 
reoscopes and Stereoscopic Slides.—Sole Agents for the Photogra- 
phical Flowers, Plants, &c. of Ad. Braun. First-class Silver Prize 
edal at the Paris Exhibition. —Photo; raphic Researches of 
Ni oe de St,- Victor, transJated into English. 
of 48, 3d. in stamps.— Established 1843. 


IHE OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE COLLO- 

DION.—HOCKIN & CO. (late 289, Strand.) are now enabled 

to supply a want long erences by the Photographic Artist and 

Rieke nnatsios an Lodized Collodion, producing intense negatives, 

and ata moderate price (128. per 20 0z.). 
the h Ne highest. est ‘Authorities pronounce it to be unequalled. POS. 
DION of great sensitiveness and beauty of detail. 

& Co. manufactureevery Apparatus and Chemical required in the 

HOCKIN’S PRACTICAL HIN = on PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Third aoen price 1s.; per post, 1s. 1 

8, Duke-street, Manchester-square, London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 

SLINGTON. wre: WILLS REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BODY ROLDIN Gc AMERA. with Rack-work Adjustment, is 

superior to every other form of sear te = is adapted for Land- 

sonpes and Portraits.—May be had Ross, Featherstone- 

buildings, grymenet ; and atthe Photographicinetitution, Bond-st, 
* Catalogues may be hadon application. 


(HE HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE COMPANY. 
—Loans on Freehold and Leasehold rite, & to Share- 
holders, Assurers,and Depositors. The Half-yearly Dividend at 
6 per cent., and interest on De osits at 5 per oor are now in 
course of payment.— 15 and 16, Adam- retreats delphi 
ODSON, Secretary. 
OF 


AN K LONDON, 
Threadneedle-street, and 450, West Strand. 
Chairman—Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart. M.P. 
Vice-Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. 
Current Accounts are received and interest allowed on balances. 
£5 per Cent. Interest is a on Deposits, with ten days’ notice, 


of withdrawal on sums of a upy wards. 
HEW AKSHALL, on un., Manager. 














Sent free on receipt 














By order, MAT 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Sec: 
Threadneedle-street, January 19, 1856, 


AN K OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, PALe L MALL Bast, & LONDON. 
blishe 
Partiesdesirous of IN’ yi ey MONEY are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of the BANK of DEPOSIT. Prospectuses and 
Forms for opening Accounts vathe: free on application 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 
Intending Life Assurers, and Policy-holders in other Companies 
areinvited to examine ce — Principles, and Provisions of 
the CORPORATION of th 


COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
the ony Society = which lege advantages of Mutual Aom- 
rance can be Since its establish- 
ment in 1837, it has ont upwards of 7,800 Policies, covering 
assurances exceeding 3,300, 0002.,a result the a satisfactory, as 
no indiscriminate commission has been paid forit. The whole 
ion of the Society are as liberal as is 
consistent with safety and right principle. Every information 
afforded, either personally or by letter, on ‘application to the Hea 
Office in’ Edinburgh, or to the London Branch, 6¢, Gracechurche 
street, = GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
* No Entry Money or Stamp Duty charged. 

















AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, Fleet-street, London. 
ineqepeentes by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706, and empowered 


ial Acts of 
7 y ype x gl if Parliament, 8 Victoria, cap. viii. and 


» Directors. 

rancis George Abbott, Es Robert Obb: 

Benjamin John Armstrong eo, George Oxi ~~ ane 

John Barker, Esq. Mar K Betuchany | rat Esq. 

ey eaten og 
ley, Esq. t Hon. Sir Edward R: 

Mr. Serjeant Merewether. Fm amy Trollope, Esa. ~ 


Physicians— Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower- strest, Bedford-square; 


a Theophilus Thompson, M.D. F. R.8.,3, Bedford-square. 
Solicitor—Charles Rivington, Esq., Fencht 
Bankere-Meten Gling eB 8q.. enchurch-build 8. 


This Feaioty be has » boas established a century and a half, and 
fe ee oldest rance Institution in existence. Its prin- 
7 es are a Fy those of Mutual Agousumes, and the whole 
the profits are divided qmene the Mem 
. esired, Without articipation in 
Profits, at reduced rates of Premium, and upon faces contingeney 
depending onhumanlife. No charge is made for Policy Stamps. 
The following is a men of <q Annual P, 
to assure 1001, for life ome —- erence tei 


Sharpe, Fleet-street. 





Age.|With Profits. |Prenee® Ae With Profits.| “Pronte, 

15|£1 15 3 |£1 1 9} 40] £3 5 0 | “ 

20 119 7 115 8] 45 315 9 « % > 

deo ieee 
55 5 8 9 

3] 21610 |311 2} | 615 0 | 6 4 78 


The Directors are empowered to lend 
= Estates, Annuities, Life atecanta, at 
securiti 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Office. HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Registrar. 


m Mortgage of 
other approved 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Books of the Society close on the 1st of March, and Pro- 
posals lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Agencies, 
on or before that date, will secure the advantage of the 
present year’s entry, and of One Year's Additional Bonus 
over later Proposals. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
The whole Profits divided amongst the Assured. 





THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Saveial Act Act "of Parliament. 


E Fund accumulated from the Contributions 

Pounhe. Members exceeds NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

The Annual Revenue srenete ous HUNDRED and SIXTY- 
THREE THOUSAND PO 

The Amount of existing Pll exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
and a QUARTER STERLING. 

The Amount paid to or Re fonantats vee of deceased Members 
is upwards of SIX HUNDRE FIETY THOUSAND 
POUNDS, of sae SEVENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND POUNDS 
are Bonus addition 

THE NE XT DIVISION OF PROFITS TAKES PLACE at 
the Ist of MARCH 1856, and Policies effected before that date 
=" one year’s sdditional Bonus over those effected after that 

a 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager, 
WILLIAM FINLAY, ” Secretary, 
H FICE: 
6, St. Pen ton Edinburgh. 
NDON OFFICE: 
126, aR corner of Cornhill. 
W. H. SMALRIDGE, Interim Agent. 


GUARD IA® FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 11, eo London. 





xR ance HART DY KE — _Chgirman, 
RY HULSE BERENS, y-Chairm 
John, Dison. Esq. Ste wart aataribesten, ‘Tisa. 
T’ Farquhar, Bart. | John Martin, Esq. M.P. 


Sir 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. | Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 


Thomson Hankey, Jun. ore James Morris, Esq. 

John Harvey, Esq. Henry Norman, Esq. 
John G. Hu bard, Esq. Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 
George J ohnstone. Esq. John Thornton, Fea. 


James Tulloch, 


John Labouchere, Esq. 
at Vigne, hea” 


John Loch, Esq. 


uditor: 
A. W. Robarts, Esq. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Lewis Loyd, Jun. Johu Henry Smith, E 
George Keys, Esq. Secretary.—Samuel Brown, Esq. Actuary. 
L FE DEPAKTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Parli this Company now offers to future ee — 
of the Profits, with Quinquennial Division, or a Low Rate of Jo 
oe aid out participation of Pro’ 
he next division of Profits will ‘be declared in June, 1860, when 
all Ley mm ee Cen shall have subsisted at least one 
hristmas, 1859. be allowed to share in the Profits. 
‘At the Five Divisions ij Brits made by this Company, the 
total Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies have exceeded 


Fagg —~ ‘ th ite Bra anch in phe — 

of 4 ncome from the r 

than 200,0001., and the ceded ar) Fund (independent of the 
Capital) 

OPOREIG BIC N RISK cs T he extra Premiums required for the 

East 5 West =“ “ao British Colonies, and the northern 

fos wed of the United States of America, have been materially 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- 
oy may havetheir Livesinsured at Extra Premiums. 

OANS granted on life Yee te to the extent of their values, 
rovided such policies shall have been Ce a sufficienttime to 

have stained in each case a value not under 500. 
— TS of POLICIES—Written Notices of,received 


pia w by the Company, and no charge will be 




















Med 
made = Policy 
a ree —— ae, = Soe Sesenesems effected upon every 
esc’ tion of property ai eral 
Loses caused by Explosion or Gas are eadmitted by this Company. 
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AW LIFE ASSURAN CE OFFICE, Fleet- 
street, London, February wake a. oe is hereby 
ven that a SPECIAL GENERA EETING of the PRO- 
RIETURS of the LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY will 
be held, at the Society’s Office, Fleet-street, London, on FRIDAY, 
the 2and oe of February instant, at Twelve o’clock at noon pre- 
e purpose of confirming (if thought fit) resolutions 
at the General. Meeting of Proprietors held on Saturday, 
The 20d = of February instant, authorizing the alteration of 
various : juga in the | og the 8 Deed of Settlement. 
er of the Direct 
on WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


FIXED ALLOWANCE of 67. PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENT OF Ane DESCRIPTION, 


or 
0007. IN CASE. OF DEATH, 
be secured P an Annual Payment at u fora Policy in the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

A Weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for Tojury, or 1002. in 

case of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shilling 
NO CHARGE SO. STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Pr , &c. may be had of the Agents 
—of the: Clerks at all the Principal "Railway Stations—and at the 
Head Office, London—where also, 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the —— or by the year as heretofore. 

way Passengers’ Insurance Company, empowered by a Special 
Aa “a ‘Parliament. WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London. Secretary. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON 








Policies effected with this Bosiety om A articipate in 
FOUR-FIFTHS OR 80 PER CENT. of the N rofits of the 
Society, pentating to the ~adinas contained ¥ the Society’s 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are lower than in many other old-established Offices; and In 
grers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 


din seated Gs dl accumulated funds derived from the in- 
Vestinents Seacoe paid b by the 

- “fr y be obt pom y ‘at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, Loudon, oof of any of the Agents of the Society. 


ARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


‘[HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 








Established at York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of 
Parliament. 
CAPITAL, 500,0002. 


Theattention ofthe —_ m particularly called tothe terms of 
Company 


LIFE. INSURANCES, 


And to the distinction which \fo ae made between Male and Female 
NoCharge for Bienes: on Life Policies. 


FIRE INSURANCES 
Are alsoeffected by this Company on the most moderateterms. 
LONDON AGENT: 
Mr. William Pitman, Solicitor, 34, Great James-street, Bedford- 


row. 
Solicitors are allowed the usual Commission. 
Agencies are also established at the various Towns in the 


apenas W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 





KENT MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETIES. 


Caizr OFrrices 
QUEEN-STREET a NEW ‘CANNON: STREET, 
DON. 





‘Pus UNITED ANNUAL INCOMES exceed 27,0001. ; 


and ALL Prorits belong to the Assured. 


LIFE. 
The next Division Fibs Prorits will include Parties assuring 
before 24th March next. 
The N a of the last Eight Months exceeds 5,0002. in 


FIRE. 
The Guarantee Funp is being increased to Har-a-MILLion. 
The AnnvuAL Income, since the last Annual Meeting, has in- 





creased beyond 5,0001. 
GEORGE CUMMING, senegu 
N.B. Agents are still wanted for some vacant localiti 


EstaBiisHEep 1841. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 


Mall. 
Em ered by Special Act.of Parliament. 

By the Annual Report & 7) 1853, it appeared that the number of 
Policies then in force 3,434, "insuring 1,337,5000., and yielding 
an Pe of 55,2071, 

At the Fourteenth Annual Mesting,| bald ant Hees a of Novem- 
ber, 1855, it was shown that on the 30 
The number of Policies in — M8 : -, 5886 
The Amount Insured was ...... 2,556,909. 2d. 
The Annual Income was . 108.7112. 18, lid. 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding nearly 
two per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and by 
which a Policy of 1,0002. issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to 1 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at.as 
a rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Indian A at very d rates, and great facilities 
given oy assurers. 

Invalid Lives assured on scientifically constructed tables 

Policies, issued free of stamp-duty and every charge but the 
premiums. 

Agents wanted in vacant pl: 

Prospectuses, Forms of Propo: sais, and every other information 
may be obtained.of the Secretary, at the Chief + or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the oo 

C. Bi ,UGLAS SINGET K, Secretary. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STREET, has introducedan ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 2 natural teeth 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natura! 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest o! 
server ; they will never change colour or ecay, and will be Gos 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and Preserve teeth tha at a are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore art and Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and — in mastication.—At home trent Ten till Five. 


APER OF LINEN FABRIC.—WARR’S 


Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Steel 
Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Linen Ma- 
terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advantage 
not possessed by at papers having ‘Cotton i in their composition: 

















a superiority of finish is also given without hot- pressing, y which 
the defect of a greasy su: e, 80 muc d of,i 
obviated.— RE, Manufacturing Stationers and 


Printers, 63, High Holborn. 


DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 

e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by egveiatmnent, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
Successor to the J. Dent in all his patent rights and and busi- 
ness at the above Shops, = at the Clock and Compass yo ene 
at Somerset Wharf, M of Chronometers, Watches, Astron: 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, and Patent t Ships’ 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s ht. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 
pes aaa 61. 68. ; Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, 


XCELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR- 
ANTE.—FABRIQUES SPECIAUX.”—WATHERSTON 

& BROGDEN, having been honoured with a First-class Medal at 
a Paris Universal Exhibition. accompanied by the above flat- 








tering testimonial, i, yempocttally invite tl —— to on ninemectia 
of their my AINS and extensive asso ELRY, 
WAT RSTON & BROGDEN, Goldsmith Memufasts tory, 


No. 16, Henriette tats; Coven jen. blished a.p. 1798.— 
N.B. Assays made of Chains and Jewelry for 1s. each, 


LKINGTON & Co. FATENTERO of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURIN SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to timate that theyhave added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Desi; n the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for t! aa a a 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the > Legion of 
Honour, as well as the “Grande Médaille d’ Honneur” (the onl 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarded 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 

Each article bears their mark,E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articles sold as bp — by Elkington’ 's Patent Process affords 
no grarentes of ot gual Ve 

22, REGENT-STRE and 45, MOORGATE-STREDPT, LON- 
DON; — a their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, 
BIRMING por ren poe Drawings sent free by post. 
Res oo me aa Gilding as usual. 


GRIOULTUBAL IMPLEMENTS.— 
ll find the la: Stock ON SALE at the 
BAKER: STREET BAZAAR, LONDON, the Manufacturers 
exhibiting free their various Implements as at the Cattle — 
affording a selection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from M: 
Ransomes & Sims, Hornsby, Garrett, OR Coleman, Crosskill, 








F°*. PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 
there are few reise more useful, or more generally accept. 
than \aperep: AIR LINEN CLODMIS FOR cont 
Holy COM NI oN The are supplied in sets, with appro. 
yore evices, in fine D: Damask, at prices varying from 30s. to 51, 
pF ee list, with aourarinan, sent by post on application. Parcels 
delivered - at principal Railway Stations. 
LBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire. 


THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND 





ne any ly oe tee yy FREN Bolton, 
Lancashire, having declined to tA cis or the gale of hig 
MANUFACTURES of CHU PORN URE, BES 


SURPLIUES, &c., replies uu MEH to aL Seeuivies oadveed 
to himat Bolton, from which place only orders are executed. He 
respecttally 49 direct communications as most satisfactory and 
economical. Parcels free at principal Railway Stations. 


TLETIOOOR & KIDD, 257; Oxford-street 

of Park-street), London, SADDLERS and HAR- 

NESs MANUFACTURERS to RK MAJESTY, continue to 
execute ‘tatiented and _cendey oft their ——— quality, style, and 


hen ‘an- order is sent by post, Wilkinson & Kidd will be 
obli; if the above address be written in full, to prevent migs- 
carriage of the letter. 
Extract from an article on Hunting Serato, | by Cecil, in The 
Sporting Magazine, October, 

“A saddle attracted my attention ious. of those made for 
so many years at the far-famed pay ay! of Messrs. Wilkin- 
son & Kidd, about which there has always been a eee of 
form a Sona from —_ of stiscmamuticare 

is req d for Foreign Orders. 


SLERS TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
USTRES, &c., 44, Oxford- street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion et 3 their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
ee 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in gros aed. 
lasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table G 
abexsccithaly moderate prices. Cr. — glass Chandeliers, sf = 
and elegant yeas for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


RICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY'S 
NEW vem  apoma DISTILLED GLYCERINE, 
a unpleasant taste or smell, may now be had from all 
Droggists, in a Bottles wih sealed corks. A few drops 
cure chapped At the Universal Exhibition in Paris, in 
competition oa the Candle Manufacturers of all Nation 
Price’s Patent Candle Company carried off one of the two Gol: 
Medals of honour awarded for the Candie Manufacture. 
Belmont, Vauxhall, London. — 
LD GILT FRAMES CLEANED by TATE’S 
CHEMICAL DETERGENT, semaried to all parts, with 
plain directions for ee an oo t” of post-office order for 48. 
Address to FRED iene _Percy-street, ‘Tottenham: 
poe b g and repairing collec- 
tions of frames and gilt work oe 


LESS FUEL, MORE STEAM, AND NO SMOKE. 
ARDNER’S PATENT SMOKE DEFLEC- 


TOR is self-acting. easily fixed, improves the draught, and 
saves fuel. _ 1s applicable to all kinds of furnaces, boilers, ovens, 
marine e ocomotives, and to open fires it entirely removes 
the smoke e nuisance, Apply to the Patentee, 24, Norfolk-street, 
oe: ospital; to Burbidge & Healy, 118, Dorset-street, 

ee! 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 

GRATE, and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPA- 
RATUS. for their § oe of dee a First-Class Médal was 

awarded to F. EDWARDS, SON & OO. at the Paris Exhibition. 

dance wort Grate > -- chimnies — avoided, and an eco- 

40 to 50 per cent. is obtai in the of 

It ‘continues to give mene satisfaction, ond is now manu- 

prices comm: gat 508. Tobe seen in daily operation 

at their ‘Show-Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street.—A Pro- 

spectus with sent on ap 


ELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE MAT- 

TING and DOOR-MATS.—T. TRELOAR has much plea- 
surein stating, that the Jurors of the Paris Universal Exhibition 
have awarded him the Prize Medal for Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufac- 
tures. Catalogues, containing prices and aa particular, free by 
post.— Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, Londo: 


ag hte S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
VEMENTS ; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 


IMP 
CASH ‘and WEED B OXE! S.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
28, Lord- 


CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Panl’s Churchyard, London; 


























nom 
fuel. 
fact 














Barrett, Exall & Andrews, Richmond & C 

Smith & As hby, Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 

. no og Delivered and charged the same asif ordered from the 
orks. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





CHarRMAN—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 
Deroty-CHarrMaN—TuE Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LAN DED PROPRIETORS, 


TENANTS, FARMERS, and 


AGRICULTURISTS generally, are invited to ‘tiniale the Tables of Seton of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Established in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Com- 
panies ; at the same time, Parties insuring with it donot incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual 


Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formation. 


Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 


All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the Office, 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, LOXDON; or 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom 





street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and hae 
Fields, ‘Wolverhampton. 
t Mr. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 


og yf Reo ap 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, 
and ORY PALACE, are exhibited the finest specimens of 
British Seeataseree in DRESSING CASES, 
ae Cases, Dressing Bags, and other articles a utility or 

rate for greg Manufaetures 


Work Boxes, 


“luxu! A sepa: 

and ~y ns able Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, 
Strops, Shipp ping Orders executed. The same prices 
charged at at as establishments. 





JPERST-CLASS DRAWING, DINING, and 

ROOM_FURNITURS,—C. NOSOTTI (established 
1822), 398 and 399, OX FORD-8f. , has now fully completed 
ad he arrangements of his New-and Extensive Show. Rooms. The 

uine Moe oeaes Furniture will be found to consist of the 
oe my glish and foreign woods, exquisite im taste,and of the 
very best sound opliek workmanship, at the prices charged by 
many houses for inferior goods.—Estimates free in town or country. 


J OOKING-GLASSES of the best description at 
oe Domest possible prices—C. NOSOTTI invites especial 
magnificent Stock of Chimney, Pier, and Console 
a Goumie and Pier Tables, Girandoles, Screens, and Gilt 
Decorations of every description. ll being manufactured under 
his immediate inspection, good taste and sound workmanship are 
insured. The quality and colour of the glass, with the advantage 
of selection from an imum must insure patronage. 
Parties can have their own ideas carried out, a draughtsman being 
kept for the express purpose. agains in all its branches.—A 
of Designs free on receipt of 6 stamps. Estimates free.—At 
C.NOSOTTL'S (established 1822), 398 and 399, OX FORD-STREET. 
Manufactory adjoining 3 and 4, Great Chapel-street. 


FISHER'S DRESSING -CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEME 
FISHER’S STOCK 18S ONE OF THE LARGEST IN LONDOY, 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
Catalogues post free. 











E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


188 and 189, STRAND, corner of Arundel-street. 
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212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 


KESISTING SAFES (non-eondueting —_ vapour- 
izing), with all the [mprovements, under their eoseru tye re 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowd Prost Bel 
Lock and Darts ithout which no Safe a secure). 
BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTA 

MILNERS? PHCENIX (2129) SAPE W ORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most complete and extensive in the World. Show-rooms, 
6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depot, 47a, Moorgate- 
street, City. Circulars free y post. 


{LENFIELD PATENT. STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


OMFORT in the RAIN.—UTILITY at all 
Times.—BERDOE’S VENTILATING WATERPROOF 
CAPES and COATS resist any amount of rain, without obstructing 
free ventilation, and are intended for general use “at alltimes. Price 
‘308. to 508. A-large Stock for selection, also, of OVER-COATS 
CAPES, kc. of every description; LADIES CAPES, &c. all 
thoroughly waterproof, without extra charge.—W. BERDOE, 96, 
NEW BOND-sTREET, and 69, CORNHLLL. 


HE MONO MOROS, or One-Piece Coat, 
protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, is, from 

its peculiar adaptation for waterproofing—its durability, having no 
seams to rip—and its elegance of construction — decidedly the 
greatest novelty ever yet presented to the public. To be had at the 
moderate charge of 50s. and upwards, of the Patentee, WILLIAM 


Tue nae, 











KNIGHT, 11, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London. 
YHE PEN SUPERSEDED.—MARK your 
LINEN.—The most easy, permanent, and best method of 
Marking Liven, Silk, or Books, is with the PATENT ELECT RO- 
SILVER PLATES. With these Plates a thousand articles can 
be mareee in ten minutes. Any person cap use them. Initial 
Plate, 18.; Name, 2s.; Crest, 5s.; Numbers, per set,2s. Sent free 


(with port et ph for stamps, by the Inventor and ‘sole Patentee, 
T. CULLBTON, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring,so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while pong ey resist- 

ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn duringsleep. A descriptivecircular may 
be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, oe 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. Waits, 228, Piceadilly, Londo: 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, yl 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPR AINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn = like an ordinary 

stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 163, each; postage 6d. 
_Mé Al N NU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY. LONDON. 


)URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TU BING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Go any 
have pleasure in giving publicity = the Ghouite letter:—F 
SLR RAY MOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE or WIGHT. 
—Second Testimonial. —* March 10th, soon ie reply to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha tsransorny for 
Pump Service, [ can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per- 
fectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately examined 
it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the first 
laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it is to 
be aconees zenerally in. the houses that are being erected her 
B.—Prom_this'Testimonial it-will be seen that the CURRO- 
sive WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-KOAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 

in every material, in great variety, and of the newest and 

most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, é¢, 6d. the setof six ; 

Block Tin, 12s. 3d, to 288. 9d, the set of six ; elegant modern pat- 

terns, 348, to 588, 6d, the seb; Britannia Metal, with or without 

silver plated handles, 76s, 6d. “to 1102, 6d, the set ; Sheffield plated, 

101. to 161, 102, the set; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 

for gravy, 128, to 30s, ; Britannia Metal, 22s, to 778. ; Electro-plated 
on Nickel, full size, 112, 11s, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent process 
of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all ——o the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be em oyed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no penile test “y it be distin- 


guished from real silver. read 0! 
Fiddle Branewick King’s 











— = Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per ove, . sctsonens 188, 268. .. 328, 
Dessert Forks ,, ....... . 308... 408. 468, 
Dessert Spoons ,, . 308, 428. .. 488. 
Table Forks >. amenee -_ ° 568. 648. 
Table Spoons 588. 


668. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, © an dlesticke, &e., at Proportional 
prices. Allkinds ofre-platingdone by the patent pr 
CHEMICALLY PUBE NICKEL AE PLATED 

Fiddle. Thread. ‘King’s 
TableSpoonsand Torks.falleine, perdoz. ate Pe 
Dessertdittoand ditto ............e0se0e 108, 21s. 
Tea ditto .. i 58. lle. 128. 


Hot AIR, ‘Gas, Vesta,. J oyce’s STOVES.— 
STOVES for the economical and safe heating of halls, shops, 
warehouses, passages, basements, and the like, being at this sea- 
son demanded, WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention to his 
unrivalled assortment, adapted (one or the other) to every cou- 
ceivable requirement, at prices from 10s, each to 30 guineas. His 
variety of Kegister and.ether Stoves, Fenders and Kitchen 
Ranges, is the largest in existence, 

The alterations and additions to these extensive premises 
(already by far the largest in Europe), which occupied the whole 
of last year, are of such a character that the entire of EIGHT 
HOUSES is devoted to the display of the most magnificent 
stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes and Turnery, 
Lamps and Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), so 
arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to afford to parties 
furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that-cannot be hoped 
for elsewhere. 

Illustrated Catalogues - ee —_ <a 

9, OXFORD-STREET 
and 4,5, and 6, PERRY’: i. LPLACES 





NEW MAN-3TREET; 
me atablishea 1820, 


XUM 





HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in 
England-are te be obtained of PHILLIPS & Company, 
Tea Merchants, 3, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LON DON. 

Thisisa time-to- buy PEA ;-when Parliament’ meets it is 
almost certain we shall have an increase of duty to meet the 
expenses of the war. 

ernore CONGOU TEAS—2s. 8d., 28. 10d., 38., 38. 2d. 

A general Price Carrent is published every ee h, containing 
all thea advantages of the London Markets, and is sent tree by pect 
on applicatio; 

Sugars are papetied at market prices. 


LOUR WARRANTED FREE FROM 
ADULTERATION, and delivered to any part of London 
(not less than one peck)" carriage free.—Whites for ee. per 
ra og nig 138.; Fine Households, recommended for bi ° 
making, 12s, 4d. ; Seconds, 118. 8d.; Wheat Meal for brown bread, 
lls. ad » Best Coarse and Fine Scotch Oatmeal,— Address, HORS- 
NAILL & CATCHPOOL, Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex ; or 
Caledonian-road, Islington.— Directions for making bread sup- 
plied gratis. 


HARACTER FROM HANDWRITING.— 
Mr. WARKEN, of 9, Great College-street, Westminster, 
continues, with great success, to DELINEATSE the “gi ACTER 
of INDIVIDUALS from their HANDWRITING. All persons 
desirous of testing his art are invited to forward a specimen of 
their ordinary writing, together with 13 poatene stamps, and a 
mention of their sex and age, to the above address 











NOW THYSELF.—The secret art t of dis- 

covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 

the peculiarities aa — HANDWRITING has long been ieee: 
tised by MARIE COU PELLE with astonishing success. 

startling y= ee are both full and detaile » differing from 

auything hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “know 

themselves,” or any friend in whom they are a bee 2 must 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGET-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence and great success by th 
Faculty for its t fi ” fed 
all ether Kinds antes eat _ rene ey eens 

aoe 
ICKETS, 
Db 
AND ALL SCROPULOUS AF TEAL BEML, 


OPINION OF C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq., M.D. 
Physiciau to the Western Counties Hospital for C * Consuimpiton. Tee 
quay, Author of ‘Essay on the Bronehial Tub es,’ &c. &c. &c, 


“TI have no hesitation in saying that.I generally prefer you Cod 
Liver Oil for the following reasons :—I HAVE OUND IT + ry 
BETTER WITH THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, ESPECIALLY IN THOSE PA 
TIENTS WHO CONSIDER THEMSELVES TO BE BILIOUS ; it seldom causeg 
nausea or eructation ; it is more palatable to most patients than 
the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, and consequently 
asmaller dose is sufficient.— Torquay, Sept. 26, 1855.” 


Sold ony in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s 
Stamp and Signature, wirHouT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
ANSAK. HARFORD & CO. 77,8STRAN D, London. Dr. de Jongh 
Consignees ; and sent by them to all parts of Town; in = 
CounTRY by many respectable Chemists. 

Seite (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20. o ‘ : 

arta 140 onnces), 9, IMPERTAL MEASURE, 8%? 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by th 
of the Medical Profession as an excellent pemedy nor: “acidities 4 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, -nd Indigestion, Asa Mild Aperi rien’ 
it is admirably adapted for deiicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents ae Food of Infants from turnin: td 








send a specimen of their ap stating sex and ag 
thirteen penny post stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Gontle-stznet, 
Oxford-street, London, an: they will receive, in a few days, a 
minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things 
hitherto unsuspected. “T am pleased ey the accurate descrip- 
tion you have given of myself.”"—Miss J 


ETCALFE & CO."S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETR — HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1a. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of ‘improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most suceessful manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure totheir 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.'S Sole Establishment, 1308, 
Onford- street, one door from Holles- street. 
—— on.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’ 6,” adopted by 
some 
M ETC. ALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER,2zs. per box. 


OWARD’S ENAMEL for the TEETH, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

For Stopping een Teeth, newer large the cavity. It is 
placed in the tooth in a soft state without any preaies = seal, 
and immediately HARDENS into. A WHITE ENA It 
will remain in the tooth many years, seaturing, extraction ea. 
cessary, and arresting the y 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Hannay, 63, Oxford: - te Savory, 
20, exent-street ; Butler. 4, Cheapside; and all Medicine Venders 
in the Kingdom. ’ Price One Shilling. 











PORGEL-HE-NOT. A DELICIOUS AND VERY 
IR Snr Bo SCENT. 


an 
BREIDEN BACH, 


PERFUMER AND — or Fuowers 
Ti 


0 the Quel 
1573, NEW BON DSTREET, 
LONDO 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY—GREAT NOVELTY! 


% 
ALENTINE SACHETS, or LOVER'S 
SCENT BAG, most.E] Design, Beautiful in Per- 
fume,and, without exception, the nook appropriate Token of Affec- 
tion and ard; also some for Birthday preomniees with suitable 
Mottoes.—Sole In ventors, RICHARDSON & CO. Perfumers, 30, 
Bishopsgate-street Without. Sent post free for 24 postage stamps. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy produced for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 
of Whiskers ed ——— has received recently most ns 
guishi from the ladies for the feature it possesses 
ay aay ee iaeen most delicate head-dress or bovnet.—In bottles, 
8s. 6d., and lle. holesale and retail, 13, Wellington-street 
N North, Stiaud, London. 








NEW LABEL. 


| consequence of the Fe variety of Coun- 

terfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND & Sons MACASSAR OIL 
now in circulation, and which so neatly resemble the nal as 
frequently to deceive the unwary—they have employ those 
eminent artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co., who, at great cost, 
and bya peculiae procersot theirown, havesucceed ceeded in producing 
from steel “* W LABEL,” which cannot be forged. It is 
composed of a section of an engine-turned circle, repeated One 
hundred and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground, 
upon which are engraved in white letters, the words 


“ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


FOR THE GROWTH, RESTORATION mit FOR "BEAU: 
TIFYING THE HUMAN 
Under which is the =, Rignetns i74 “ the Proprietors in Red Ink, 
ND & SONS.” 


Sold by them at. 20, s Hatton garden,” London, and by Chemists 
erfumers. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?— ROSALIE COUPELLE’S URINU- 
TRIARis guaranteed to produce Whiskers ustachios, &c. in a 
few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent it falling off, and onal ly 
check qusnee in all its s stages. For the nursery it is recom- 
mended by upwards of 100 Physicians, for promoting nada? healthy 
head of oe and ave ae baldness in after years. Sold by all 
Beenie , or sent post free on receipt of 24 penny ps, 
by Miss Goupelles 69, Castle-street, cet pen pan Oxford-street. 
London.—Mrs. Carter writes,“ My head, which was bald, is now 
covered with new hair. Aes ag Craven, “ Through usi it | have 
an excellent moustache.”— Mr. Yates, ‘* The young man has now a 
good pair of whiskers, I waut two packets for other customers.” 















durin ith the ACIDULATED LE 
SuRUE it forms =a Eflervescing Aperient Draught, whi ~y x 
and im yo by DINNEFORD & 
GO. Dispensing Chemists: = tievera 1 Agente for ee — 
° r Gloves an ew Bond-st 
sold by ah cespesetiothantet roughout the Prmpive a 


ox MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
DICINE, for INDIGESTLON RZ ‘f 
STIPATION, | NERVOUS, BILIOUS wand LIVE ER" oon. 
TION, an Pee t DEMILITY. ! A, 0 GHITIS, CONSUMP- 
e mous EVALENTA ARABICA FO 
saves fatty times its cost = Samenens and Cures the above — 
—— a a ie fi 
acidity, heartburn, pal of t e heart, hi 
deafness, noises in the head and ears, paing: erveus ngetesines., 
stomach and ween the shoulders, cara, dysentery, im- 
purities and poverty of the blood, sero! a asth oes dropsy, rheu- 
matiem, gout, nausea and sickness du: regnancy, after eating, 
or at sea, low spirits, spasms, cramps, epileptic fits. ‘spleen, ene= 
ral debility, involuntary blushing, 
paralysis, tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me- 
weer irene fear. nn ig 
Y DU BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London. 
A few out of 50,000 cures are here given :— 
Cure No. i, of Dyspepsia, fro’ m the Right Hon. 




















the-Lord. 8 
de Decies.—‘*'I have derived considerable benetit from Du Dene 
Revalenta Arabica , and consider it due to yourselves and 


the public to authorise the publication of these lines. 
STUART DE DEUIES.” 
Cure 52,612.—From the » Dowager Countess of Castiestuart. 
Naeannerers <ounts of Down, Ireland, 


December, 1854. 

“The DOWAGER COUNTESS of CASTLESTUART feels in- 
duced, in the interest of suffering humanity, to state, that Du 
Barry’s excellent Kevalenta Arabica Food has cured her, after 
all Medicines had failed, of indigestion, ies J 2 nervousness 
A irritability of many years’ Meee see | This food deserves the 

dence of all sufferers, and ma: ered a real biessin, 
Inquiries will be cheerfully mowers. ia 

Cure No, 49,832.—“ Fift; pane indescribable agony f from dys- 

pepsia, nervousness, cou 
gpagme sickness at the stomash. and vomiting. have been a 
u Barry’s excellent f 





on, 2 
In canisters, 11b., 28. 21b., 48. 
super-refined, 11b., _ Pid Tas bIb. 228.; 101b., aie, The iolb. 
and 12 1b, carriage free on receipt of a Post-oflice ord 
Barry Du Barry & So, 7% . Cpeeeags Landon Fortnum, 
ason & rveyors to. Her Majesty, Piccadilly ; also at 60, 
@Gracecharch strech : 330 and 451, Strand. 


EAFNESS ond NOISES in the HEAD.— 
‘or the 
—An 











or 50 years  bave their hearing 
without a ——_ inconve- 

seen from all the 
Patients cured. 


Price 18. 14d; and 2s, 9d. per box, 
LATR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


—This preparation is one of the benefits which the peciomoe 


of modern yfor during the 
first noah years of. the present century to speak of a cure for the 
Gout was considered a romance ; but now the effrcacy and safety of 
this medicine is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials 
from persons in every rank of life, at public opinion proclaims 
this as one of the most vegetal ai ayntnge as of the present age, 
These Pills yom nei nd are, 
certain to prevent t 0, disease attacking. a y vital part.—Sold by 
Prout. & Harsant. 229, strand. London : er al MedteineVenders. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, for the CURE of 
RHEU MATISM, are far superior to all other Remedies. 
—Mr. Talbot, Druggist, of 99, St. James’s-street, Liverpool, meatete 
in a letter to Protessor Holloway, that he is requested by Mr. 
Jameson, of 23. Norfolk-street, to inform him that for many years 
hehad been afflicted with asthma and rheumatism, and could ob- 
tain no relief from the many remedies he tried, until taking Hol- 
loway’s Pills. This invaluable medicine speedily cured him, and 
he wishes the same to made public for the benefit of others.— 
Sold by all Medicine aes threnghout the world. -— ee 
Helloway’s Establishments, 2 trand, 
lane, New York; ig A. ooeae Constant: nople ; = "Guidiey, 
Smyrna; and H. Hoods, Malta. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


RECENT 


Bohn’s Standard Library. 
8s. 6d. per Volume. 
Cowper’s Complete Works, edited by 


SOUTHEY; comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and 
ate SOF with a Memoir of the Author. Illustrated 
with 50 fine Engravings on Steel, after Designs by Harvey. 
Complete in 8 vols. with general Index. 


’ A 

Danubian Provinces.—Ranke’s His- 
TORY of SERVIA, and the Servian Revolution; with an 
Account of the Insurrection in Bosnia. Translated by MRS. 
KER To which is added, the Slave Provinces of Turkey, 
from the French of CYPRIEN ROBERT, and other recent 
Sources. 


The Carafas of Maddaloni: Naples 
underSPANISH DOMINION, Translated from the German 
of ALFRED DE REUMONT. With Portrait of Masaniello. 


Conde’s History of the Dominion of 
the ARABS in SPAIN. Translated from the Spanish, by 
Mrs. FOSTER. Complete in 3 vols. with Frontispiece and 
Index. 


Locke’s Philosophical Works, con- 
the Essay on the Human Understanding, the Conduct 
nderstanding, &c., with Preliminary Discourse, an 
Notes by J. A. ST. JOHN; Esq. In 2 vols. with Portrait. 


Hungary : its History and Revolu- 
TIO with a copions Memoir of KOSSUTH, from new and 
authentic Sources. With fine Portrait of Kossuth. 


History of Russia, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. Compiled from the most authentic 
sources, Se oe te Tooke, and Secur 
WALTE KELL Y. In2vols. With fine Portraits of 
Catherine, Nicholas oa Mentschikoff. 


James’s (G. P. R.) History of the Life 
of RICHARD CUR DE LION, King of England. New 
Edition, with fine Portraits of Richard and Philip Augustus, 
Complete in 2 vols. 

Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History; 


from the Irruption of the Northern Nations to the Close of 
the a mae gem New Edition, with the Author’s 
, ai plete Index. Complete in 2 vols. 


< 





with Index. 


Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
TICESHIP. ANovel. Translated by R. D. BOYLAN. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in a popular 
form, by LEIGH HUNT. Complete in 1 vol. 


Smyth’s Lectures on the History of 
the FRENCH REVOLUTION. New Edition, with the 
Author’s last Corrections, an additional Lecture, and a General 
Index. Complete in 2 vols. 

Mignet’s History of the French Re- 
VOLUTION, from 1789 to 1814. Translated from the last 
Paris Edition, with Portrait of Napoleon as First Consul. 


Bohn’s Classical Library. 
5s. per Volume (excepting those marked 3s. 6d.) 


The Geography of Strabo, translated, 
with copious Notes, by W. FALCONER, M.A., and H. C. 
HAMILTON, Esq. In3vyols. Vol. I. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, or Expedition 
of Cyrus, and MEMORABILIA, or Memoirs ot Asheper 
Translated with Notes by the Rev. J. 

& Geographical Commentary by W. F. SUINSWORTH, Avs $ A: 
F.R.G.8. &. Frontispiece. 


Xenophon’s Cyropeedia and Hellenics. 
By the Rev. J.S. WATSON and the Rev. H. DALE. 


Pliny’s Natural History. Translated, 
with copious Notes, by the late gest e' BOSTOCK, M. D 
F.R.S., and H. T. RILEY, Esq. B.A. ols. I., II. and ILI. 


Suetonius, Lives of the Aerie Ceesars, 


and other Works. The prenelation of THOMSON, revised, 
with Notes, by T. FORESTER, Esq. 


Demosthenes’s Orations on the Crown 
and on the EMBASSY. Translated, with Notes and copious 
illustrations, by C. RANN KENNEDY, Esq. 

Lite- 


Cicero on Oratory and Orators. 
rally Translated by the Rey. J. 8. WATSON, M.A., with 
General Index. 


*,* This volume completes the Classical Library Edition of 
Cicero. 


The Greek Romances: Heliodorus, 
LONGUS, and ACHILLES T ATIUE. Comprising, The Ad 
ranearen of Theagenes and Chariclea; Amours of Daphnis and 


; and Loves of Clitoph le 
ihe ance of Clitopho and Leucippe Translated from 


a 


OR rrrermESmmnerEmOmenrwrwwm—"” 


Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory, 
or Education “ an Orator. Literally Translated, with Notes, 
by the Rev. J. 8. WATSON. Vol. L. 

Hesiod, dhitennabein, and Theognis. 


ere Shae into Prose, with Notes, by the Rev. J. 
KS M A.; to which are appended, the Metrical Versions 
B “Hesiod * Elton, Callimachus by Tytler, and Theognis by 


Bohn’s British Classics. 
Price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire, complete 


and unabridged, with Variorum Notes, including, in addition 
to all the Author's own, those of Guizot, Wenck, mona r, 
Hugo, Neander, and other foreign scholars. Edited by AN 
ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. In7 vols. with Portrait, Maps, 
and very elaborate Index. 


Addison’s Works, with the Notes of 
Bishop sor New Edition, with large Additions, including 
upwards 259 Letters, chiefly unpublished, collected and 
edited by Hf G. BOHN. Complete in 6 vols. with a very copious 
Index. Portrait and Eight Engravings on Steel. 


*x* This is the first time anything like a complete edition of 
Addison’s Works has been presented to the English public, It con- 
tains nearly one-third more than has hitherto been published in 
any collective form. 


Defoe’s Works. Edited by Sir Walter 


SCOTT. 5 vols. erie | Captain Singleton, the Life of 
Colonel Jack, Memoirs of a Cavalier, Captain Carleton, Dick- 
ory Cronke, Moll Flanders, History of the Devil, Roxana, 
Mother Ross, The Plague, The Storm, &c. &c. 

Prior’s Life of Burke, (forming the 


first volume of * Burke’s Works’). New Edition, revised by the 
Author. With Portrait. 


Burke’s Works. 


Index. 


Bohn’s Philological Library. 
5s. per Volume. 
Logic, or the Science of Inference, 
a Popular Manual. By J. DEVEY. 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Wheeler’s Analysis of Thucydides, 
with Chronological and other Tables. New Edition, with a 
General Index. 


Bohn’s Illustrated Library. 
5s. per Volume. 


Dante. Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. WRIGHT, M.A. Third Edition, carefully revised, 
with Portrait and 34 Illustrations on Steel after Flaxman. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Trans- 
9 tote Rachie 8 Spenserian verse, with a Life of the Author, 


N. Fourth Edition, with 24 Engravings by 
Thurston on Wood, and Eight on Steel. 


India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and His- 


6 vols. with general 





TORICAL, from the Earliest Times to the Present. LIllus- 
trated by upwards of one hundred fine Engravings on Wood, 
| and Map of Hindoostan, 


| Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits : their 
Origin, Pro, ress, Doctrines,and Designs. With fine Portraits 
of Loy: ala, Laing: z, Xavier, Borgia, Aoquariy a, Pére la Chaise, 
Ricci, and Pope Ganganelli. 


Robinson Crusoe, with Illustrations 


by SrorHarp 23 Harvey. 12 beautiful Engravings on Steel, 
and 74 on Woo! 


Walker’s Manly Exercises; contain- 
ing Skating, Biting, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Sailing, 
Rowing, Swimming, &c. ne whole carefully revised by 
“CRAVEN.” T ‘enth Edition, with 44 Plates, engraved on steel, 
and numerous Woodcut  Uilustrations 


Bohn’s Cheap Series. 
Washington Irving’s Wolfert’s Roost, 


and Other Tales. Complete in 1 vol. feap. Svo. boards, 
on fine paper, in post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author ( ~The 
oe with the Copyright Edition of Irving’s Works), boards, 


Washington Irving’s Life of General 
WASHINGTON. Authorized Edition, complete in 3 vols. 
(uniform with Bohn’s Edition of the Complete Works). Vol. I. 
containing his Early Life, Expeditions into the Wilderness, 
ond Campaigns on the Border. Post 8vo. fine Portrait, boards, 








Vol. IT., containing the American War, Invasion of Canada, 
&c. Boards, 2s. 6d. 





VOLUMES. 


Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 
5s. per Volume. 
Lamb’s Specimens of English Dra- 


MATIC POETS of the Time of Elizabeth; including his 
Selections from the Garrick Plays. 


Marco Polo’s Travels, the Translation 


7 MARSDEN, edited, with Notes and Introduction by 
T. WRIGHT, M.A. F.5.A, &. 


Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, 


with the Two Continuations ; comprising Annals of English 
History, from the Departure of the Romans to the Reign of 
Edward’ I. Translated, with Notes, by T. FORESTER, Esq. 


Handbook of Proverbs, comprising 
the whole of Ray’s Collection of English Proverbs, with his 
Additions from Foreign Languages; and a complete Alpha- 
betical Index; in ~ are pintroduced large Additions, 
collected by HENRY G . BOH 


Ordericus Vitalis: Ecclesiastical His- 
TORY of ENGLAND and NORMANDY, Translated, with 
Notes, Introduction by Guizot, a Critical Notice by M: DE- 
LILLE, and very copious Index by T. FORESTER, M.A. 


Bohn’s Scientific Library. 


3s. per Volume. 


Handbook of Domestic Medicine; 
popularly arranged. By an EMINENT PHYSICIAN. (70 
pages), with a complete Index. 


A Classified Synopsis of the Principal 
PAINTERS of the DUTCH and FLEMISH SCHOOLS. By 
GEORGE STANLEY, Editor of the enlarged edition of 
*Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.” 


Prout’s Bridgewater Treatise on Che- 
MISTRY, METEOROLOGY, andthe FUNCTION of DIGES- 
TION. Fourth Edition. Edited by Dr. J. W. GRIFFITH. 

With Coloured Maps. 
New 


Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. 
and enlarged Edition. Sanrieed to the Present State of 
Knowledge by Dr. GRIFFITH (upwards of 600 pages). Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 


Stockhardt’s Agricultural Chemistry; 
or, Chemical Field Lectures. A familiar Exposition of the 
Chemistry of Agriculture, addressed to Farmers. Translated 
from the German. with Notes, by Prof. HENFREY, of one 
College. To te - “aie a Paper on LIQUID MANUR 
by I. J. MECHI, 


Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library. 
5s. per Volume. 
The Works of Philo Judeeus, the con- 


temporary of < Jocephes Now first Translated from the Greek, 
he eg , B.A. Complete in 4 vols. With General 
ndex, Vol. 


Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical History from 
A.D. 321—440 ; and the Ecclesiastical History of Philostorgius. 
Translated from te pee with a Memoir of the Author, by 
E. WALFORD, M 


Bohn’s Library of French Memoirs. 
3s. 6d. per Volume. 


Memoirs of Philip de Commines, 
containing the Histories of Louis XI. and Charles VIII. 
Kings of France, and of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
To which is added, The eee Chronicle, or Secret His 
tory of waged XL, by JBAN DE TROYES. Edited, with Life 
and Notes, by A- K. SCOBLE, Esq. Jay 2 vols, With Por 
traits of Charles the Bold and Louis XI. 


Bohn’s Extra Volumes. 


3s. 6d. per Volume. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron, a complete 
Translation, by W. K. KELLY, Esq. With fine Portrait. 


Cervantes’s Exemplary Novels. To 


which are added, El Buscapié, or the Serpent; and La Tia 
Fingida, or the Pretended Aunt. Translated from the Spanish 
by WALTER K. KELLY. Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait 
of Cervantes. 


The Heptameron of Margaret, Queen 


= ae A cre — of Re eg # moe ey pects. 
ranslated from the French, with a Memoir r, 
W. K. KELLY, and fine Portrait. ee: 


*,* Complete Lists of Bohn’s Libraries may be had gratis on application. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 








5, and 6, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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